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ARTICLE XXV. 


Continuation of the Manners and Cuffoms of 
the Romans. 


E. finifhed the preceding Article with a 
Specification of the Privileges of the 
Roman Citizens; which makes a Part 
of the feventeenth Chapter of the firft 
Beok of the Work now before us. There 
are but two Chapters more in this Book: The eigh.- 
teenth, in which an Account is given of the Diftr- 
bution of Corn to the People ; the Freedomof Rome: 
granted to Phyficians ; the Diftribution of Provie. 
fions, and of Money tothe People on the Acceffion 
of each Emperor; the Annihilation of the Privi- 
leges of the Roman Citizens; the Liberality of .74- 
guftus to {uch as had Children. . And 

The nineteenth ; wherein our Author treats oi 
the Privileges of married Perfons; the Penalties 
ordained againft Celibacy ; Marriage, and the Cu- 
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ftoms of the Day after Marriage ; Divorces ; 
Wives retaining their Maiden Name after Marri- 
age ; the Law againft debauching Maids ; Cour- 
tezans. 

After a Survey of the Honours and Advantages 
annexed to the matrimonial State, our Author par- 
ticularifes the Ceremonies attending the Roman 
Weddings. ‘ The firft thing they did was to take 
¢ the Aufpices before the Nuptials, in order to 
«© know the Will of the Gods; and they carefully 
«© avoided celebrating them upon one of thofe Days, 
<< which they held to be unforiunate.—— The Mar- 
© riage was ulually treated with the Bride’s Father, 
*¢ from whom fhe was afked. When the Contraé 
«© was drawn up, it was fealed with the Seals of the 
<¢ Parents; and fometimes the Portion was depo- 
€ fited in the Hands of the Augur, who had taken 
«< the Aufpices. --— The Bridegroom before the 
<¢ Nuptials fent his intended Bride an iron Ring 
fe without any Stones in it3 which was the Cere- 
<¢ mony of Contract. Upon the Wedding-day, in 
dreffing the Bride’s Head, it was the Fafhion to 
fe part her Hair with the Point of a Spear, and to 
«¢ divide it in fix Trefies, after the Manner of the 
* Veftals, to imply that fhe would live chafltely 
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« with her Elufband. On her Head they put a - 


s¢ Wreath of Flowers of Vervain, and other Herbs, 
“© which fhe had gathered herfelf; and over that 
& Wreath a Veil, which was fometimes adorned 
¢¢ with precious Stones. They made her put on a 
«¢ Pair of Shoes of the fame Colour of the Veil, 
‘¢ formed in the Manner of Stilts or Bufkins. An- 
«¢ ciently it was the Way among the Latins, to 
*¢ put a Yoke upon the Necks of thofe who afh- 
** anced themfelves to each other, to fignify that 
f¢ Marriage is a real Yoke; and from thence it 
“© had is Latin Name Conjugium. The firft Ro- 
*¢ mans obferved a Cercmony in their Marriages, 

¢ which 
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which they called Confarratio: This was, to 
make the new-married Couple eat a Cake made 
of Wheat, Salt, and Water, which the Priett 
had offered to the Gods, in order to imply by 
that common and facred Food, the indiffoluble 
Union which was to fubfift between them. This 
Ceremony was afterwards obferved only in the 
Marriages of the Pontiffs and Priefthood. The 
Bride was dreffed in a long Robe quite plain, 
either white or faffron Colour, as were ufually 
the Veils worn by Brides. Her Sath or Girdle 
was made of Wool, and tied in a Knot called 
Herculean, which the Hufband unloofed when 
fhe was put to Bed, invoking the Goddefs Func, 
that his Marriage might be as fruitful as that of 
Hercules. They feigned to take the Bride out of 
the Arms of her Mother to give her to her Huf- 
band. This was done by the Light of five 
Torches of Pine-tree or White-thorn ; for the 
Nuptials were always celebrated in the Evening. 
Thefe Torches were carried by young Children, 
Called Pweri lauti, becaufe they were wafhed and 
perfumed beforehand. Their Number of Five 
was myfterious, as well as the reft of the Cere- 
mony: It was in Honour of five Divinities, of 
whom they faid thofe who married ftood in 
need: Thefe were Fupiter, Funo, Venus, Diana, 
and the Goddefs of Perfuafion, The Bride was 
led by two young Children, and the third carried 
before her the Torch of Hymen, which it was 
the Cuftoi of the Friends of both Parties to take 
away, left it fhould be made ufe of in fome I:n- 
chantment, that might fhorten the Life of one of 
them. While the Bride was conducted in this 
Manner to her Hufband’s Houfe. every one fung 
Hymen Hymenee, and invoked Thalafus, who 
was married toone of the Sabines forcibly carried 
off by the firft Romans. A Diftaff was carried 
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‘¢ behind her with a Spindle, and a Trunk or Baf- 
‘© ket, in which were her Toilet. She was fprink- 
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ied with the Luftral or Holy Water, that fhe 
might enter chafte into the Houfe of her Huf- 


«© band. As foon as fhe arrived at the Door, Fire 


and Water were prefented to her, to fignify that 
fhe was to fhare in the whole Fortune of her Huf- 
band. At the fame time it was the Cuftom to 
afk her her Name; to which fhe anfwered Caia, 
to imply that fhe would be as good an Houfe- 
wile as Caia Cecilia, the Mother of Tarquinius 
Prifcus. She afterwards put Wool upon the 
Door, and rubbed it with Oil, or the Fat of 
Pork, or of a Wolf. The Attendants then car- 
ried her over the Threfhold of the Door, taking 
particular Care that fhe did not touch it; and 
immediately after, the Keys of the Houfe were 
delivered to her. —— She was then made to fit 
down on a Sheep-fkin with the Wool on it, to 
puc her in mind that fhe was to work. When 
the Marriage-feaft was over, and the Hufband 
was for going to Bed, the nuptial or genital Bed 
was prepared ; and after the Matrons, called 
Pronubz, who accompanied the Bride, had given 
her fome Inftructions, fhe was laid in 1c. 

The Batchetors and Maids, on leaving the mar- 
ried Pair, defired them to live happily together, 
and before the Door was fhut, and they were lett 
alone, the Hufband threw Nuts to the Children, 
to divers the Attention of the Curious by the 
Noite they made in fcrambling for them ; at 
which time certain amorous Songs, called Fe/cen- 
utne Verfes, were fung, to prevent any Charms 
that might prejudice the Confummation of the 
Marriage.——he Romans made an Infinity of 
the Gods intervene at this Time, and afcribed 
abundance of trivial Employments to them ; for 


‘¢ which it was neceffary to addrefs each of them 
“* fepa- 
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‘¢ feparately, The Day after the Nuptials, the 
‘© Hufband made a Feaft at home, at which the 
‘© Bride, who lay by her Hufband on the Bed at 
«© Table, leaned upon him with a familiar Air: 
¢¢ She then renounced all Shame, and talked with 
“ fo little Referve, that to defcribe Difcourfes of 
‘¢ exceffive Freedom, it was common to fay, /be 
<¢ talked like a Bride. Pretents were made them 
“¢ that Day, and the married Pair facrificed to the 
‘© Gods. 

We now proceed to name over the Topics that 
are handled in the fecond Book of this Volume ; 
which confifts of twelve Chapters. And inthe firft 
our Author {peaks of the Government of the Ro- 
mans by Kings: of the Adminiftration during an 
Interregnum: and of the Expulfion of the Regal 
Family. Concerning the Adminiftration in the 
Time of an Interregnum he fays, 
<¢ In that Seafon the Government was vefted in 
the Hands of the Senators, who ruled each in his 
Turn, dividing themfelves tor that Purpofe by 
“© Tens, of which Numbers each had the Com- 
‘¢ mand for fifty Days. Every one of thefe ten 
*¢ had the fole Authority for five Days, during; 
‘© which he had all the Enfigns of the Royal Dig- 
‘nity, and was called Jaterrex. It was he who 
‘“¢ affembled the People tor the Election of a King. 
‘© That Authority paffed fucceflively to all the reit 
‘© of the Senators, who governed as long as the 
‘¢ Interregnum fubfifted: which Cuftom was alfo 
‘© obferved during the Commonwealth, when the 
‘> Magiftrates were either abfent or dead, and the 
“© State was fallen into a kind of Anarchy. It 
‘© they did not think fit to create a Dictator, 
‘© an Interrex or Governor was cholen out of 
‘¢ the Senate, who, after having ruled fome Days, 
‘© affembled the People for the Election of Cenfuls; 
‘¢ or Military Tribunes. During the Time of that 
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“© Office, and of the Dictatorfhip, all the other 
<¢ Magiftrates, except the Tribunes of the People, 
‘¢ abdicated their Authority. 

The fecond and third Chapters are employed in 
piving us an Idea of the Functions and Prerogatives 
of the Confulfhip. 

The fourth Chapter affords us -the like Informa- 
tion concerning the Decemviri; the Military Tri- 
bunes; the Dictator; and the Tribunes of the 
People. Therein the Caufes of the Seditions of the 
People are affigned. Our Author moreover fpeaks 
of a Decree paffed by the Senate againft the Tri- 
bunes of the People; of the Refpect paid to them; 
of a Right peculiar to them, called Cooptation ; 
and of the Diffenfion between the Nobility and the 
People, with the Advantages arifing from it to the 
Commonwealth. 

In the fifth Chapter the Form of the Common- 
wealth is defcribed, and the Manners of it, in the 
Time of Sallust, characterifed. The Venality of 
the People in the latter Ages of it is fet forth. Then 
our Author fhews us the different Figure which 
both the State and the Senate made under the Em- 
perors. He afterwards takes Occafion to fpeak of 
the Haughtineis of the Roman Citizens while the 
Republick flourifhed ; and of the Refpect paid to 
the Roman People, during that Period. At the 
Clofe of this Chapter he briefly difplays the Dege- 
neracy and Meannefs of the Senate under the Impe- 
rial Tyranny ; the Spirit of Liberty yet fubfifting 
in the Populace, after the others had fo bafely fub- 
jected themfelves to the Yoke; who, while they re- 
tained their Authority, had received the Homage 
of foreign Kings and Nations: The Caufe of this 
fhametu! Alteration in their Condition is pointed out. 


In the fixth Chapter our Author gives an Ac- ~ 


count of the Senators in particular ; fhews the Ori- 
gin of that auguft Body, the Number of which it 
was 
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was compofed, the Qualifications neceffary for being 
admitted into it, and the Title by which the Mem- 
bers of it were diftinguifhed. He ends this Chap- 
ter with a fhort Relation of the Proceedings of the 
Senate in its ufual A flemblies. 

In the feventh Chapter he treats fuccintly of the 
Order of Knights; the Prince of the Youth; the 
Robe called Augu/tus Clavus, the Gold Ring of 
the Knights; the Knight-Farmers of the publick 
Revenues ; the Nobilicy ; the Praetor; the Pre- 
torium , the great Praetor, or Prator urbanus ; the 
provincial Przetors. 

In the eighth Chapter he runs over the diffe- 
rent Tribunals at Rome: informs us of the Me- 
thod of citing before the Prator ; with fome other 
Matters concerning the Duumviri, and the publick 
Executioners. 

The ninth Chapter treats of the Dignity and 
Funétion of the Cenfors: of the Aédiles, Curule and 
Plebeian: of the Quzftors, of various Sorts: of 
the Comptrollers of the Quzftors: of the Procon- 
juls: of the inferior Officers of the Commonwealth. 
In this Chapter our Author tells us how the Romans 
were wont to reduce the conquered Countries into 
Provinces. 

In the tenth Chapter we have the Laws of the 
Aufpices: The Manner of eleéting Magiftrates, and 
of affemb}ing the Comitia curiata for that Purpofe. 
We have the different Comitia diftinguifhed and ex- 
plained. We fee the Advantage the Nobility had 
in the Comitia centuriata ; with a Diverfity of Par- 
ticulars regarding the Tranfactions of thofe Con- 
ventions. 

The eleventh Chapter fpeaks of three different 
Kinds of Magiftrates ; thofe ftyled Curule, thole of 
the Colonies, and tiofe of the municipal Cities. 
The Right of Latiam is here illuftrated, 
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With reference to this-laft our Author tells us: 
«© The firft Allies of the Commonwealth were the 
‘© Tatines; to whom, by the Treaty of Alliance, 
‘© which fhe made with them about the Year 261, 
¢ fhe granted the Right of being admitted to give 
ss their Suffrages in the Affemblies at Rome, when 
<< the Magiftrate who prefided in them, fhould 
‘© fummon them thither, and there was no Oppofi- 
«¢ tion on the Side of his Collegues ; Claufes, which 
« rendered that Right almoft infignificant, as if 
<< granted rather by way of Honour, than with the 
«© View of really taking Place. Accordingly they 
«¢ were feldom called in to give their Suffrages, ex- 


nw 


_ 8 cept in Times of Divifion. A more real Grace 
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was the Freedom of Rome, which devolved to 
their principal Magiftrate on the Expiration of 
his Office: For the States of Latium, before all 
of them were Roman Citizens, which Right was 
cranted them in Procefs of Time, had retained 
the Liberty of electing one of their Citizens by 
Plurality of Voices, to govern them, according 
to their peculiar Laws, under the Title of Pre- 
tor. And this was called the Right of Latium. 
or of the Allies of the Commonwealth. 

In the twelfth Chapter we have an Account of the 
Maxims of State under the Emperors, and the 
Change they made in the publick Offices: of the 
Prefect of the Treafury, Prafectus Pretorio, €:c. 
of the Roman Magiftrates, both of the Sword and 
Robe: of the Name of Emperor; and the Manner 
of acknowledging a new one: of the Empire be 
coming elective, and of the Divifion of it; of the 
Imperial Diadem. 

Augufius made the Title of Prefect fo common, 
that thofe who bore it could be diftinguifhed only 
by their refpective Funétions. The Prefectus Pra- 
torio was of this Prince’s creating, and was, in 
modern 
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modern Language, the Captain of his Guards. 
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At firft none were chofe to fill this Place, except 
out of the Order of the Knights; burt after the 
Emperor Macrinus, who had been invefted with 
it himfelf before he attained the Empire, the 
Senators and Perfons of Confular Dignity thought 
it an Honour to poffefs it: And trom thence- 
forth the Power of that Praefect augmented in 
fuch a manner, that he became the fecond Perfon 
of the Empire. This Charge was not fingle at 
the Beginning. Auguffus created two ot thefe 
Officers, and there were three of them under fe- 
veral Emperors ; at which Time their Authority 
was not fo extenfive as it was afterwards: for it 
was confined to the Decifion of the Differences 
that arofe amongft the Soldiery. But when it 
became a fole Command, the Perfon who poffef- 
fed it was called in to try almoft all Affairs, and 
became the principal Magiftrate for adminiftring 
Juftice. Appeals lay from all other Tribunals to 
his, from which there was none except to the 
Emperor. The Title of Sexator was annexed to 
this Office, in order that he might have the Title 
Clarifimus, Most Iiluftrious, as well as them, 
and his Jurifdiction extended over all the Prefi- 


‘ dents, or Governors of Provinces, and even over 


the Finances: He could alfo make Laws. ‘To 
conclude; at the higheft Elevaticn of his Power, 
he united in his own Perfon the Authority and 
Functions of the Conftable, Chancelier, and Su- 
perintendant of the Finances, or Lord High 
Treafurer of France. It was in thefe Times thas 
this Officer had Vicars under him, whofe Jurif- 
diction extended over a certain Extent of Country 
called a Dioce/e, which contained feveral princt- 
pal Cities. He was appointed by the Emperor, 
who put a Sword and Belt on him, which were 
the Enfigns of his Office. After that Ceremony 
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¢ he appeared inspublick, in a gilt Chariot, drawn 
‘ by four Horfes abreaft; and the Herald, who 
¢ went before, called him in the midft of Accla- 
‘¢ mations the Father of the Empire. However, 
‘ this Ceremony was not introduced till this Charge 
‘© was become the firft in the Empire. 

We are now come to the third Part of this Work, 
containing eight Chapters. Jn the firft our Author 
treats of the Roman Coins: of the Diminution of 
the Weight of the Species: of the publick Trea- 
fury: of the Silver Money: of the Mixture and 
Alteration of Coins: of their feveral Denominations 
in Reckoning: of the great Sefiertium, and of the 
Talent. 

‘© The Poverty of the firlt Romans did not fuf- 
«¢ fer them to coin any ; they were almoft two Cen- 
** turies without Species, making ufe of Copper in 
*«¢ Tumps, which they paid by Weight. Numa, 
‘c their jecond King, for the better Conveniency, 
“¢ caufed Copprr to be cut grofly into Pieces of a 
Pound confifting of twelve Ounces, without any 
Mark. They were called from that rude Form 
As rudis, and ferved inftead of Money. Their 
fixth King, Servius Tullus, changed this grofs 
Form, and for the firft time caufed round Pieces 
of the fame Weight and Value to be made, with 
‘- the Impreffion of an Ox upon them. Thefe were 
‘© called As fibralis and Libella, becaufe they weigh- 
eda Pound. Letters were alfo added to them, 
to exprefs their Weight and Value, which laft 
was always proportionable to the firft. The hea- 
vieft of all was the Decuffs, which weighed and 
was worth ten es; from whence it was called 
Denarius: It had an X upon it, to fignify its 
Value. The Quadrufis was with four ; the Tre- 
‘© cuffs, three, and the Seffertius one and a half. 
*¢ The laft was always the fourth part of a Denarius, 
** notwithftanding all the Changes that were made 
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in their Coins ; and to exprefs its Value, it was 
marked with two great I’s, with a crofs Stroke 
in the middle, and an S after them in this manner, 
HS. The Dupondius was worth two Afes, as 
the two Points upon it fignified, The ./s was 
alfo fubdivided into fmall Parts, of which the 
Names are as follow. The Deun» weighed ele- 
ven Ounces; the Dextans, ten; the Dodrans, 
nine ; the Bes, eight; the Septuxx, feven; the 
Semiffis, which was the half Pound, fix; the 
Duintunx, five; the Triens, which was the third 
part of an 4s, four; the Quadrans, or fourth 
part, three; the Sextans, or fixth part, two 3 
the Uncia, or Ounce, 

«© In the firft Punic War, the Neceffities of the 
Commonwealth were fo great, that fhe was ob- 
liged to reduce the 4s from twelve to the Weight 
of two Ounces, and all the reft in proportion, 
tho’ their Value was continued the fame. In the 
fecond Punic War it was again reduced to one 
half in Value, that is to fay, to one Ounce, and 
all other Species in proportion. Moft of the 
Affes of the Weight of one Ounce kad the double 
Head of a Janus on one Side, and the Prow of 
a Ship on the other. 

“ Ie was not till the 485th Year of Rome, that 
Silver Money was firft coined there, which they 
named according to the Species of Copper ; fo 
that the Silver Dexarius was worth ten Copper 
Affes, the Silver Seffertius two and a halt, or the 
fourth of the Denarius, and the reft in propor- 
tion. Thefe firft Silver Denarii weighed an 
Ounce, and the Impreffion on them was either 
a Woman’s Head with an Helmet on it, to re- 
prefent the City of Rome, or a Victory leading a 
Chariot with two or four Horfes a-breaft, which 
occafioned them to be called Bigati, or Quadri- 
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and Pollux. Sixty-two Years after they had firft 
coined Silver Species, that is to fay, about the 
547th Year of Rome, they began to coin Gold 
alfo,; which was called Nummus aureus, or Gold 
Denarius, becaufe it was worth ten in Silver, 
which was the moft uiual Proportion obferved 
by the Romans between the Value of Gold and 
Silver. Smaller Pieces of Gold were coined un- 
der the Emperors, with their Heads on them. 
The Nummus aureus or Gold Denarius, was at 
firft the fortieth part of the Pound of twelve 
Ounces; each Denarius of Gold weighing near’ 
two Drachmas and a half, and eight Drachmas 
making an Ounce. But afterwards, the Value 
of Money having changed trom time to time, 
the Silver Denarius was reduced to the Propor- 
tion of fifteen to the Pound of twelve Ounces, 
Ie was in that Proportion under Fulius Cofar ; 


+ but afterwards it came to that of twenty-four, 


thirty-fix, and forty. The Denarius of Gold 
continued at the Proportion of forty to the 
Pound, and was always worth ten Silver Dena- 
vii, as the latter were ten 4/es of Brafs. That 
of Silver was at length reduced to fourfcore and 
fixteen to the Pound, or the Weight of one 
Drachma ; from whence in feveral Places of the 
Roman Hiftory, the one is ufed for the other. 
The Pieces of Gold in time were not fo heavy : 
They were reduced to the Proportion of forty- 
five, fifty, and fifty-five, to the Pound. It is 
next to impoffible to follow all the Variations of 
this kind, which were very frequent under the 
Emperors ; fome of them making their Weight 
more, and fome lefs. 
“© It is obferved, that to prevent Coiners from 
counterfeiting the Species, the Romans under the 
Emperors coined fome indented, or in a manner 
carved, all round the Edges, which ferved tn- 
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<¢ ftead of the Ring ufed by the Moderns on their 
«© Money. 

«¢ Their Coins were not entirely Silver, or pure 
«© Gold: From the Time of the Commonwealth 


’ 
« 


o 


we find that they fometimes mingled Brafs with 
« Silver. The Emperor Alexander Severus caufed 
« Gold to be coined, of which one fifth was Sil- 
<¢ ver; This Mixture was called Eleffrum. Julius 
Cafar was the firft, who, by Decree of the Se- 
nate, caufed his Head to be ftamped on the 
Coins. About the 225th Year of the Chriftian 
féra, Pieces of Gold were coined of feveniy-two 
s¢ to the Pound.—The great Sefertium in the neu- 
ter, was only a Term of Computation, fignity- 
s€ ing a thoufand {mall Seftertiz, or two hundred 
“sand fifty Roman Denarit. 

‘s The Manner of computing amongft the Ro- 
‘© mans was either by Sefferces or Affes. They 
‘© ufed alfo the Term Talenz, in Imitation of the 
Greeks, and confidered it fometimes as Weight, 
‘© and fometimes as a Sum. As Weight, it was 
«¢ 125 Pounds ; as Money, it was reckoned upon 
‘*¢ the fame Foot as amongft the Greeks, with whom 
<s it was valued at fixty Ade, or fix thoufand 
«© Drachmas. 

In the fecond Chapter we have an Account of the 
Revenues of the Roman State: of the Taxes paid 
by the Commonwealth: of Colonies: of the 
publick Magazines: of the Journeys made by 
Order of the Emperors: of the Rapine and Op- 
preffion of Governors: of the Imperial Procura- 
tors: of the Emperor’s [reafury. 

With regard to the Revenues of the State, our 
Author fays; ‘ The firft Kings of Rome, befides 
‘¢ their private Eftate, had only the Product of a 
‘s Capitation-Tax, which was the fame to Rich 
‘© and Poor, and a Duty raifed upon Provifions 
s* carrjed to Market, and principally upon ae 
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and Herbs, which was the moft ufual Food of 
thofe early Times: Buc that Duty was abolifhed 
“© at the Birth of the Commonwealth. This Reve- 
“* nue was augmented by the Salt-works, which the 
“ King Aucus Marcius caufed to be made near 
“© Ojiia. ——The Revenues of the Commonwealth 
‘«< augmented in proportion as fhe made new Con- 
“ quelts, It is certain that Gold and Silver 
“ were far from being plenty at Rome, till fhe ex- 
“© tended her Conqueits out of /ta/y ; on the con- 
‘s trary, they feemed to be exceedingly fcarce, as in 
the Year 359 from its Foundation, when Ca- 
mil'as, after the Taking the City of Veii, where 
“© he had vowed the tenth part of the Booty to 
“ Apollo, was for having that Prefent made into a 
‘© Gold Cup, in order to its being fent to Delphi. 
‘© There being no Money in the Treafury except 
‘¢ Copper or Brais, the State was obliged, for dif- 
‘« charging that Vow, to have Recourfe to the 
‘© Roman Ladies, who voluntarily contributed their 
‘« Rings and Ornaments of Gold, and were reim- 
burfed the Value in Copper Money. But after 
the Commonwealth had extended her Conquefts 
“© beyond /taly, Gold began to grow common, 
*¢ and the publick Treafury augmented in fuch a 
«¢ manner, that after Paulus Z:milius had conquer- 
“Sed Macedonia in the 586th Year of Rome, the 
‘© Roman People were exempted from paying the 
s¢ annual Taxes, Auguftus drew from the con- 
‘“€ quered Provinces which paid their Tribute in 
«¢ Money (there being feveral that paid in Provi- 
‘¢ fions) 20,000,000 Sterling. —— 

‘© The Taxes of the Commonwealth were of 
‘¢ different Sorts; for befides the Capitation, each 
‘< Perfon paid one in proportion to his whole Eftate, 
‘¢ of which the Eftimation was made by the Cen- 
«© fors. The Tribute, which the Romazs mott 
“¢ commonly impofed upon the Provinces they had 
© fubjected, 
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fubjected, was the Capitation. Cicero men- 
tions three Kinds of Impofts, which he calls 
Portoria, Decumae, and Scripture. The firft 
included the Duties laid upon Merchandile brought 
into the Ports of Jtaly: The fecond was the 
Tenth of the Fruits of the Earth, which was le- 
vied in Kind on certain Provinces; and the third 
was the Rents paid by thofe who held the con- 
quered Lands, which had been annexed to the 
Domains of the Commonwealth. Befides 
thefe, there was alfo the Produét of the Gold, 
Silver, and Lead Mines in Spain, and elfewhere ; 
and from the 397th Yearof Rome, the twentieth 
part of what Slaves made free were worth. Under 
Tiberius this was a twenty-fifth ; one per Cent. 
being then alfo paid tor Goods fold voluntarily, 
and two for thofe fold by Auction, Augauftus 
exacted a twentieth of Inheritances, in the colla- 
teral Line; and ordained, that in the Will of 
every Perfon of Fortune there fhould be a Lega- 
cy for the Emperor ; without which ic could not 
be executed. This Ordinance was abolifhed by 
Antoninus Pius, All thefe together formed a ca- 
fual Revenue, which amounied to very contide- 
rable Sums, exclufive of the Tributes of the Pro- 
vinces, and the Duties which fome of them paid 
in Kind, as Sicily and Sardinia, upon which the 
Tenth of all Grain was levied. —-~= The other 
Provinces, inftead of a tenth, paid a twentieth, 
or a fortieth, of wheat and Barley, and a twen- 
tieth of Wine and Bacon. After the Prifiz were 
fubjeéted to the Empire, they were made to pay 
a certain Quantity of Ox-hydes by way of Tri- 
bute, which were applied to the Ufe of the Ar- 
mies. There was alfo Fifcal or Revenue Corn, 
fo called, becaufe it was a Part of the Demefnes 
of the Commonwealth. —= The hundredth Part 
of the Grain, and the two hundredth of the other 
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« Fruits of the Earth, were levied in Cappadocia. 
«¢ . Befides this, a Toll or Cuftom was paid in 
« fome Places by certain Merchandifes, as well as 
«© inthe Ports of /taly. The Salt, which the People 
«¢ were obliged to buy of thofe who farmed it, was 
«¢ alfo Part of the Revenues of the State. Thefe 
«© were the ufual Impofts: But the Emperors fome- 
‘© times exacted others, 

«© Befides the publick Treafury, the Emperors 
« had one peculiar to themfelves, which was their 
«© Exchequer, and into which the Money arifing 
‘< from Confifcations, Fines, Legacies, the Pre- 
«© fents made them when they came to the Empire, 
‘e and at the Time of their Adoption, New-years 
« Gifts, and laftly, the durum coronarium, which 
« Jta/y and the other Provinces remitted from time 
“ to time; fo called, becaufe that voluntary Gift 
* confifted at firft in Crowns of Gold, which in 
‘¢ Procefs of Time was changed into a certain 
“© Quantity of Gold, This Gift was renewed at 
«« the Election of every Emperor, on each Adop- 
«* tion of a Succeffor, on the Occafion of his Mar- 
‘¢ riage, or the Birth of his Children, and fome- 
“: times on his Return from fome Voyage or Enter- 
“¢ prife. 

Having thus computed the Revenues of the Ro- 
wan State, our Author, in the third Chapter, cakes 
a Survey of the Forces of it, both by Land and 
Sea: He fets before us the Manner of their naval 
Engagements, and of their Levies: He then fpeaks 
of the Legions, the Number of Cohorts they con- 
tained ; their Enfigns, the Honours that were paid 
to thefe, their high Eftimation of them, and Confi- 
dence in their Protection. 

‘© When the Armies were encamped, the Eagles 
“ were planted in the Front of the Tribunal, which 
‘© was always at the General’s Tent. In the Time 
‘* of the Emperors, there were other Officers called 
| Image- 
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“© /mage-bearers, trom carrying the Portrait of the 
«© Emperor in the Form of a great Medal on the 
«© Top of a Pike, in the fame Manner as the Ea- 
“ gle. The Staff of this Knfign was generally fo 
«¢ Jaden with Ornaments of the fame Metal, that a 
“© very ftrong Man could fcarce carry it. The 
«© Army had fo great a Veneration for thefe Enfigns, 
‘¢ that they never pafled them without faluting them. 
«© The Soldiers {wore by them when they would 
“ certlly any thing, The Spoils and Prifoners of 
«© War were placed with them, as in an aflured 
“ Afylum, The Officers and Soldiers of the L,e- 
‘¢ gions depofited their Money where the Eagles 
‘* were planted, and the Aayle-bearer had the Caie 
‘© of it. 

In the firft Times of Rome, the Enfigns of her 
“© Armies were only a Bundle of Grafs or Hay 
<¢ faftened to the End of a Pole, which was called 
“ Manipulus Feni, and occafioned the Name ot 
‘© Maniple to be given the Companies that follow- 
ed thefe Enfigns. 
The fourth Chapter includes an Account of the 
Roman Cavalry : of the military Inftruments: of 
the Cuiraffes: of the Arms of the Horfe: of the 
Fencing-mafters to the Armies: of the Praetorian 
Soldiers, and their Pay : of the Time that the So!- 
diers were obliged to ferve: of Inlifting of Sol- 
diers, s 
In the fifth Chapter our Author treats of the Ig- 
norance of the primitive Rosans inthe Art of War: 
He gives a great Commendation of their Military 
Difcipline; efpecially during the Commonwealth ; 
He affigns the Caufes of the Infolence of the Roman 
Soldiery : Mentions the kxactnefs that was ob'erved 
in paying the Troops: and fhews what Troops their 
Armies were compoled of. 

In the fixtch Chapter he endeavours to give us a 
Notion of their Encainpments and Decampmenis : 
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of their Manner of Living in the Field: of the 


March of Vefpafian’s Army, from Fofephus, who 


has defcribed it: of the extraordinary Refpect that 
was paid to the Condition of a Soldier. 

The feventh Chapter contains an Account of the 
Machines uled by the Romans in their Wars, in- 
ftead of Artillery: of their Fortifications: of the 
Tortoife for fcaling Walls: of the Manner of at- 
tacking Places: of Mines made for throwing, down 


Ramparts: of the Tortoife in the open Field: of 


the Order of Battle: of military Wills. 


The eighth Chapter does the like in relation to 


military Rewards and Punifhments: the Ceremo- 
niale practifed on quitting the Service: the Severity 
of military Difcipline: the Honour of Triumph ; 
the Qualifications for obtaining it; its Defcription : 
the Ovation, or feffer Triumph: the Feciales. 

We are now come to the fourth and laft Book of 
this Volume, confifting of four Chapters. 

In the firft we have a brief Reprefentation of the 


Religion of the Romans: of the Pontifis, Augurs, 


Arutpices, and Veftals: of the Fundtions of thefe 
lait; of their Puntfhment on the Score of Uncha- 
ltiry, their Privileges, the Liberties allowed them, 
and their ftately Attendance. 

In the fecond we have divers Particulars concern- 
ing the Duumviri who kept the Books of the Sybils : 
the Quindecimviri: the Worfhip paid to the Gods: 
the Origin of the publick Games: the Thankigiv- 
ings for Succefs m War: the facred Games, Fune- 
ral Games, and thofe of the Ciecus. Befides touch- 
ing upon thefe Topics, our Author has defcribed the 
Romana Circus’s, and the Py rfic Dance. 

In the third we have an Account of the © cenic 
Games, or Games of the Theatre: a Delcription of 
the Theatres ; with rhe Entertainments there: of 
the Games of the Amphitheare: of the exceflive 
Paffion 
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Paffion of the Romans for publick Shews: of their 
Hunting and Fifhing. 
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‘© The firft Actors who appeared at Rome were 
only Players of Farces or Strollers, and Dancers 
orTumblers from Hetruria. They were indebted 
to their Knowledge of the Greek Theatre for their 
Tafte of good Comedy, and Comedians to re- 
prefent it. Thefe Shews, which till then were 
gro{s and very void of Art, were fcarce inferior 
to thofe of the Greeks, among whom the Authors 
of Dramatic Pieces were often the principal Actors 
in them, —— It was not the fame amongft the 
Romans , every Citizen was prohibited to mount 
the Stage. It was not only a Matter of Exclu- 
fion from the Offices of the Commonwealth, but 
an Aétion that merited Correction, and for 
which the Cenfor would not have failed to re- 
move the Culpable from his Tribe. Under the 
Emperors indeed this Law was not always ob. 
ferved with fo much Strictnefs as under the Com- 
monwealth: For Auguffus fometimes employed 
Knights in the Reprefentation of Comedies, 
However, as the extreme Tafte which the young 
Nobility had taken for the fcenic Games, was 
obferved afterwards to have made them fo great 
Admirers of good Aétors, that they took Plea- 
fure in imitating them, and induced them to af- 
fociate themfelves with them in a Manner little 
fuitable to their Rank ; a Regulation was made 
under the Emperor Tiberius, to prohibit all Sena- 
tors from going to the Houfes of Comedians, 
and all Knights from appearing in the Streets of 
Rome with them, 
‘© The Inftruments of Mufic among the Romans, 
tho almoft all of them either ftring or wind I[n- 
ftruments, were however different from ours. 
We do not find that their Mufic, which they had 
borrowed from the Greeks, confilted of different 
ERe2 ss Parts; 
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‘s Parts ; and it feems probable that this was only 
‘© Unifon, or full Chorus. Neither had they the 
‘© Ufe of Notes; which were not invented till the 
‘« eleventh Century by Guido d’ Arezzo; to fupply 
“© which they made ufe of a Series of Tones 
‘© and Semi-tones, to which they gave different 
cs Names. 

In the laft Chapter of this Book we have an 
Account of the Apothedfis: Of the Rites relating 
to the Dead: of the Roman Tombs, Sepulchres, 
and Mourning: of Gladiators. 

Among the Rites regarding the Dead, our Author 
defcribes the Funeral Ceremonies. After the Comple- 
tion of thofe which were performed in the Houfes of 
the Deceafed, and which took up feven Days, a pub- 
lick Herald proclaimed as follows: ‘* This is to give 
“ Notice to all who dzfire 10 be prefent at the Od/e- 
© guies of fuch an one, the Son of fuch an one, that 
“s they co to them direétly , for the Corpfe is now 
“ bringing out of the Houfe. Only the Relations or 
«© Friends of the Deceafed were prefent, unlefs the 
Deceafed had rendered confiderable Services to 
“© the Commonwealth ; in which Cafe the People 
«¢ attended the Funeral : and if he had commanded 
‘© the Armies, the Soldiers repaired thither, re- 
“ verfing their Arms with the Points downwards ; 
“ the Lidtors alfo reveried their Fafces. The 
‘¢ Corpfe was carried on a little Bed called Exa- 
<¢ pbora, when only fix carried it, and Oécphora, 
«© when eight. They were ufually the Relations of 
‘© the Deceafed, who did this Office in Honour of 
«s him, or his Sons, if he had any. For an Em- 
<* peror, the Bed was carried by the Senators 3 and 
«© tor a General, by Officers or Soldiers, As to 
«¢ the People of mean Condition, they were carried 
«sin a kind of open Bier by tour Men, called Ve/- 
<< pillones; who got their Living by that Bufinefs, 
6 one The Vilage of the Deceaied was uncovered, 
¢ with 
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with a Crown of Flowers upon his Head ; unlefs 
his Sicknefs had entirely disfigured him, in which 
Cafe Care was taken to cover it. After the 
Matters of the Ceremony of the Proceffion had 
placed each according to his Rank, it began by 
the Performers on the Flute, who played a 
mournful Air. They were tollowed by People 
carrying lighted Torches. Near the Bed was an 


ay ieee who counterfeited the Behaviour of 


the Deceafed 5 and all the Enfigns of the Digni- 
ties he had enjoyed, were carried before the Bed. 
If he had fignalized himfelf in War, the Rewards 
and Crowns which he had received for his great 
Actions were difplayed, as well as the Standards 
and Spoils he had taken from the Enemy. His 
Bufto was alfo carried in Wax, with thofe of his 
Ancetftors and Kindred, upon the Ends of Spears, 
or in Chariots 3 unlefs he was one of thofe called 
Novi Homines, that is, the firft Nobles of their 
Family, whofe Anceftors could do him no Ho- 
nour, Neither were the Bufto’s of thofe who had 
been condemned for Crimes permitted to be borne 
on thefe Occafions, tho they had poffefled Dig- 
nities. ———- At the Funerals of Emperors, the 
Images and Symbols of the conquered Provinces 
and Cities were carried in Chariots, The Freed- 
men of the Deceafed followed this Pomp, wear- 
ing the Cap,which was the Budge of their Liberty. 
After them came his Children, Relations, and 
Friends, drefled in Black ; the Sons had Veils 
on their Heads, and the Hair of the Daughters 
hung loofe: Lhe latter had nothing on theirs, 
and walked baretoot drefied in White. After 
them came the Frefice: Viele were Women 
whole Bufinefs it was to make J.amentations for 
the Deati of the Deceaied, to fing his Praifes to 
a mourntu! Air, weeping, and ipeak the Sorrow 
of all the reft, When tie Defunét was an illu. 
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‘ ftrious Perfon, his Body was carried to the Forum 
“ Romanum, where the Proceffion ftopped, whilft 


o 


. 


wn 


one of his Children or neareft Relations made his 
Funeral Oration. This was not practifed only 
in refpeét to Men, but Ladies of Condition alfo. 
— From hence the Body was carried to a Place 
‘¢ where it was either to be burnt or interred. If 
¢¢ the firft, they went to the Field of Mars, where 
«s Care had been taken to erect a Pile of Yew, 
“© Pine, and other Wood eafy to be fet on fire, 
«¢ difpofed upon each other in Form of an Altar, 
«¢ upon which the Corpfe was placed, dreffed in his 
‘© Robes. They alfo fprinkled it with fcented 
«© Liquors, The Face was turned towards the Sky, 
‘© anda Piece of Money, which was commonly an 
“ Obolus, put into the Mouth, to pay Charon for 
“¢ paffing the River Styx. The whole Pile was 
<¢ next covered on all Sides with Cyprefs, when the 
«© Deceafed’s neareft Relations, turning their Backs 
«¢ upon the Pile, fet it on fire with Torches which 
«¢ they held behind them ; and whilft the Fire 
“¢ fpread, they threw into it the Habits, Arms, 
«¢ and other things in which the Defunct had moft 
«¢ delighted, and fometimes even Gold and Silver, 
«¢ —— Oxen, Bulls, and Sheep were alfo killed 
‘© and thrown into the Pile; and foon after Com- 
‘¢ bats of Gladiators were exhibited to appeafe the 
“© Manes of the Dead. —- Chariot-races were fome- 
‘© times ran round the Funeral Pile; different The- 
‘¢ atrical Pieces were reprefented there ; and thro’: 
“* an Excefs of Magnificence, Featts were given 
«< to the Affiftants and People. 

When the Body was confumed, the Bones and. 
Afhes of it were carefully colleéted by the Deceafed’s 
neareft Relation or Heirs. Thefe, as our Author 
proceeds, ‘* were wafhed with Milk and Wine, 
‘* and were put intoan Urn of more or lefs Value, 
‘¢ according to the Wealth and Quality of ‘ 
s« fun, 
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funct, in order to be depofited in the Tomb of 
the Family. —-The Sacrificer, who had affifted 
at the Ceremony, afterwards {prinkled the Affitt- 
ants three times, with a Sprinkler made of Olive- 
branches, in order to purify them. And laftly, 
the principal Prefica difmifled the Company 
with faying, J /icet ; that isto fay, You may now 
depart : Upon which the Relations and Friends 
of the Defunct cried out three times, Vale, vale, 
vale, Farewell, calling him by his Name, and 
adding thefe Words; Te Ordine, quo Natura 
permiferit, cuncti fequemur , He foall all follow 
you, inthe Courfe of Nature, as it comes to our 
Turns. The Urn in which the Afhes were, was 
carried to the Sepulchre, before which there was a 
little Altar, whereon Incenfe and other Perfumes 
were burnt; a Ceremony renewed from time to 
time, as well as that of ftrewing Flowers upon 
the Tomb. As to thofe whofe Bodies were not 
burnt, they were commonly put into earthen Biers 
or open Coffins; or, if they were Perfons of 
Diftinétion, into a Tomb of Stone or Marbie, 
in which a perpetual Lamp was placed, and 
fometimes little Figures of the Gods, with {mall 
Phials, called Lachrymatoria, becaule they con- 
tained the Tears fhed at their Funeral. —— The 
Ceremony concluded with a Feaft, which was 
ulually a Supper given to the Deceafed’s Friends 
and Relations; and fometimes Provifions were 
diftributed to the People. Nine Days after there 
was another Feaft called the great Supper, or 
Novemdialis. At this Entertainment it was the 
Cultom to quic black, and to put on white 
Robes. 

This Article fhall clofe with fome Particulars of 


what our Author has faid concerning the Ron ti 

Gladiators. ‘ There were twelve Sorts of them, 
. a . ° A : 

$6 who took their Names either from the Arms with 
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which they fought, or the different Kinds of 
Combat to which they were deftined. There 
were fome who fought without defenfive Arms; 
fome armed at all points; others only with the 
Buckler ; fome fought on Horfeback in Cha- 
ae ; and there were even fome whom they ob- 
liged to fight blindfold, ——— There were Per- 
fons called Lanifie, ito whole Fiands the a 
foners intended for thofe Fights were put, to 
taught how to e#fe their Arms well, 
Lanifte bought firong and robuit Slaves, whom 
they prepared for thele L:xercifes, and obliged 
them to fight, It was to thefe Mafters fuch ap- 
plied as defired to exhibit glaciatorial Shews, who 
after having agreed upon the Price, furnifhed a 
proportionate Number of Pairs of Gladiators, 
becaufe they always fought by Pairs. In Pro- 
ceis of Time, the principal Perfons of the Com- 
monwealth had Gladiators of their own, whom 
they ufed when they gave Games to the People, 
and {ometimes on Occafions wherein they thought 
proper to employ Force. 
‘© The Profeffion of Gladiator was always re- 
puted infamous, tho’ fome of the Emperors were 
{» depraved as to exercife it themfelves. ero 
alfo compelled fix hundred Knights, and three 
hundred Senators, to appear in the Amphitheatre 
of Rome, whom he obliged to fight either with 
each other, or with wild Beafts. There were 
fome indeed of thele two principal Orders of the 
Empire, who were mean enoug! to offer volun- 
tarily to fight as Gladiators upon the Arena, thro’ 
a fhameful Complacency for the Prince. It was in 
thefe Times that even the Roman Ladics were feen 
to exercife the fame Funétion voluntarily, and 
to ght in the Amphitheatre with one another, 
with wild Beafts, 
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«¢ It is neceffary therefore to diftinguifh two 
Kinds of Gladiators ; thofe who were fo againft 
their Will, as Slaves and Prifoners of War de- 
{tined to this Profeffion, fuch as were condemned 
to itby way of Punifhment ; and thofe who, tho? 
free, followed it voluntarily, either through the 
Degeneracy of the Times, or the extreme Indi- 
gence to which they were reduced. 

‘© The Gladiators generally appeared upon the 
Stage by Pairs, that formed fo many fingle Com- 
bats. As foon as one of them was wounded, the 
People did not fail to cry out immediately, Ale 
has it and if the wounded Combatant laid down 
his Arms that Moment, it was a Sign that he 
declared himfelf conquered: But his Life de- 
pended on the Spectators, or on the Perfon who 
prefided at thofe Games. When a Gladiator 
fought bravely, and was wounded, the People 
interpofed for the Prefervation of his Life ; but 
on the contrary, if he behaved like a Coward in 
the Battle, they did not fail to demand his Death, 
To fignify that his Life fhould be fpared, the 
People only held up one Hand with the Thumb 
bent; and to exprefs that it was their Will he 
fhould die, it fufficed to fhew the Hand with the 
Thumb raifed. The wounded Gladiators knew 
fo well That to be the Signal of their Deftruction, 
that as foon as they perceived it, it was their 
Cuftom to prefent their Throats in order to re- 
ceive the mortal Stroke. Their Bodies were re- 
moved from the Arena with an Hook. —— It 
was not till the Reign of Cowftantine, the firft 
Chriftian Emperor, that the firft Stop was put 
to thefe bloody Sights, of which the Ufe was ut- 
terly abolifhed by the Emperors Honorius and 
Arcadius, 
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ARTICLE XXvVI. 


Some Inquiries chiefly relating to fpiritual Be. 
ings: In which the Opinion of Mr. Hobbes 
with regard to Senfation, immaterial Sub- 
ftance, and the Attributes of the Deity, are 
taken notice of : And wherein ikewife is exe 
amined, how far the Suppofition of an invi- 
fible Tempter is defenfible on the Principles 
of natural Reafon, In four Dialogues. By 
Vin. PERRONET, & M. London: 
Printed for J. and P. Knapton, 7” Lucgate- 
ftreet. 1740. OGfavo. Pages 105. 


H E two firft of thefe Dialogues are defigned 

to give thofe Readers who have not been con- 
verfant in this kind of Studies, fome intelligible 
Notion concerning material and immaterial Sub- 
{tances ; the Senfations of the Soul; and what 
ought to be underftood by the Wifdom, Jutftice, 
and Goodnefs of God. In the third, the Opinion 
ot the Magi, with refpect to their two Principles, 
3s confidered : as alfo the ancient Notion of tutelary 
Deities ; and Platarch’s Account of what appeared 
to Brutus. In the laft there is an Attempt to fhew, 
how far the Influence of an invifible evil Being may 
be admitted, without any impious or abfurd Confe- 
quences, Cebes and Phedo are the Speakers. The 
urit 1s an Hobbit ; the latter an Jmmaterialif. 

In the firft Conference, where fpiritual Subftance and 
Senfation are the Topics, our Interlocutors borrow 
their Arguments chiefly from the Leviathan on one 
hand, and from Mr. Locke's incomparable F flay, or 
Dr. Clarke's Antwers to Collins, on the other ; Which 
jaft have, J think, fuperfeded the Need of any thing 
more being written on this Subject: We may ~ 
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of thefe invaluable Pieces, much the fame as Abra- 
ham did of Mo/es and the Prophets; If Men will 
not be convinced thereby, of the Impoffibility of 
Matter’s Thinking, neither would they be perfuaded 
thereof tho” even a Philofopher from Heaven fhould 
affirm it. However, this will not excufe me from 
fhewing the Reader in what Manner Mr. Perronet 
has followed the two illuftrious Perfons I have men- 
tioned, in difcourfing on this ufeful Truth, Ac- 
cordingly, 

After a Preamble, wherein fome things are faid 
on both Sides for leading them to the Point, the 
Hobbist, Cebes, afks our Author, Phaedo, “ By 
‘¢ what Method he fhall be able to frame a juft and 
‘¢ clear Idea of fuch a Subftance as is called imma- 
¢ terial? To which Phedo replies, « Only by 
«¢ turning the Eyes of the Mind upon itfelf, and 
€* viewing its various Faculties and Operations, 
« From hence may a Man frame as perfect an Idea 
‘© of an immaterial Subftance, as he can of a mate- 
«© rial one, by viewing the groffeft Body in Na- 
« ture.* Wherever then, faysCebes, ** Thinking 
« and Willing, and a Power of Se/f-motion are to 
« be met with, I muft immediately conclude, there 
‘is an immaterial Principle. Certainly, fays 
Phedo; “ for Matter is demonftrably inactive and 
‘* lifelefs."* And yet, rejoins Cebes, “ this dull 
¢¢ and dead Matter, as you are pleafed to fuppofe 
it, is not only capable of becoming, merely by 
the Operation of other Bodies upon if, fo very 
¢< active and volatile, as even to fly away from us, 
<< and fometimes fo powerful, as to quicken Men 
that are half-dead themftlves; but is able to fhake 
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Phedo fays, ‘* When Matter is called unaétive and 
‘< lifelefs, we muft not imagine, it is thereby pro- 
‘* nounced incapable of having Motion communi- 
“\ cated, or even a Principle of Life united to it. 


‘¢ Nothing 


the Earth almoft to the very Centre.” To this, 
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‘s Nothing more is meant by thefe Terms, but that 
«¢ neither Motion not Life are effential to it: That 
«< no vital Power can ever arife from any Alte- 
«« ration the Parts of it can undergo; and that, 
“© when once it is at reft, it muft remain in that 
<¢ State for ever, unlefs put in Motion by fomething 
és elfe.” He adds, ** But fuppofe that all Matter 
<¢ was in perpetual Motion, and as fubtil and 
«© moveable as the moft lively Imagination can ap- 
<¢ prehend it ; yet what has all this to do with Sen/e 
<< or Perception? what Likenefs or Refemblance 
«¢ between them ? —— And as to all the amazing 
<«¢ Effe€&ts which may be produced by the Opera- 
tion of Bodies, here is evidently nothing more than 
Matter and Motion.’ ‘To all this Cedes anfwers, 
Ic is allowed that the Scent of a Rofe, and the 
s¢ Heat of Fire, are nothing in the Bodies them- 
« felves, but the particular Motion of their finaller 
«¢ Parts: Wherefore, fince Motion can only pto- 
«¢ duce Motion, thefe fenfible Qualities can be no 

¢¢ thing elfe in us befides fo many different Motions. 
¢s And confequently, Motion and Perception are 
«¢ only different Names for the fame thing.” Ac- 
cording to this Doétrine, fays Phedo, we 
may fay, ‘* that a Rofe is fenfible of its own Fra- 
¢¢ prancy, and a Fire of its own Heat; or that we 
© ourfelves are fenfible of neither. For if our Per- 
“¢ ceptions are nothing but fo many various Mo- 
¢< tions; and the Motions of the Parts of Kody, the 
«¢ fame with Perceptions, one or the other mutt 
¢s evidently follow. Epecially if you fuppofe, as 
<¢ you feem tq do, that no Matter whatever is al- 
‘< together inanimate. But would it not be more 
<¢ philofophical to fay, that thefe Motions of Bo- 
«¢ dies without us are capable of exciting others 
‘© within us; and that thefe occafion Variety of 
«© Perceptions: which Perceptions are themielves 
<< che immediate Affection or Property of fome 
“© certain 
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certain Principle, widely different and diftinét 
from the Body?” Cedes in Reply to this afks, 
When Objects affect us from without, is it not 
by the different Motion of their Parts, that they 
excite certain Ideas or Phantafms in us? Are not 
thefe occafioned by the Preffure of outward Ob- 
jects, and Counter-preffure of the Organs ; by the 
Motion from without being continued on by the 
Nerves and Membranes, to the Bratn and Heart; 
from whence arifes a Refiftance or Counter-preffure 
of the laft; and which Motion, by its tending 
outwards, appears as if it was fomething without 
the Organ ?-——But are not thefe Phantafms, or 
Appearances, the very Sen/ations, or Acts of 
Senfation itfelf?”” To this Poedo fays, “* When 
the Rays of Light are reflected, from any Ob- 
ject, and pafs thro’ the different Coats and Hu- 
mours of the Eye, is there not thereby painted 
at the Bottom of it a certain Pifture of fuch Ob- 
ject? But fhall we fay that fuch Picture difcerns 
or perceives itfelf? If it does not, how can that 
very Phantafm or Appearance be the very Sen- 
fation, or Act of Senfation itfelf ? Muft they not 
be juft as different as the Picture of Things is 
different from the Seeing of them ; or as a Clap 


«© of Thunder from the Senfe of Hearing ? 


Notwithftanding all this, Cebes profeffes himfelf 


ftill an Enemy to the abfolute Lifele/ine/s of Mat- 
ter; and inclined to think that all Nature is ani- 
mated. ——- ‘* Tho’ for want of the proper Organs 
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of Animals, whatever /de2 might arife from the 
Re-action of other Bodies, fuch Idea, or Phan- 
tafm, would immediately ceale, upon the Re- 
moval of the Object. And therefore thefe (up- 
pofed inanimate] Bodies would only fo perceive 
as never to remember their own Perceptions, 
And therefore fome kind of Memory, and like- 
wife a perpetual Variety of Phantoms, are ne- 

“© ceffary 
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4¢ ceffary to confticute that Sen/ation which is ftriét. 
«s ly and properly fuch : —— Which is the wide 
% Difference between our Senfations and thofe of 
“¢ unorganized Bodies. | 

Phedo treats this Doétrine, which is not only a 
merely precarious but apparently abfurd Suppofi- 
tion, with the Ridicule it merits. Whereupon Ceées 
proceeds to invalidate, as far as he is able, the Ar- 
gument for the Immateriality of the Soul, from the 
Authority of the Ancients. _He acknowledges; 
“ that Men were anciently poffeficd of an Opinion, 
*s that the Soul was a diftindl Subftance from the 
“© Body ; but he afcribes it to the Contagion of the 
© Greek Demonology.” And he takes notice, that 
the Men, “* who held the Soul to fubfift by virtue 
‘s of irs own Nature, did not acknowledge therein 
“© any fupernatural Gift of God. 

Phedo joins iffue with him, as.to the Antiquity 
of the Opinion ; but as to the Origin of it, he dif- 
fers widely; for he is perfuaded, that ‘ many of 
ts the beft and wifeft of the Ancients believed the 
© Soul to be a fpiritual and immortal Being, from 
** contemplating the Operations of their own 
“© Minds, 

Hereupon Cebes attacks him in !ike manner as the 
Sadducees did our Saviour, with the Cafe of a Wo- 
man who had been married to feven Brethren, by 
which they intended very wilely to overthrow the 
Doétrine of a future State. So here our Hobbist 
thinks he fhall fubvert the Notion of the Soul’s Im- 
materiality and diftinét Subfiftance in a feparate 
State, by putting a mighty puzzling Query to 
Phedo , ** What is an immaterial Subftance to do 
*< in fuch a State, fince it can never move itfelf, 
“¢ nor change its Place? Can Motion and Place be 
<< intelligible of Subftances incorporeal, or of any 
* thing but Bodies? * Phedo anfwers ; “ If the 
** Soul be allowed to be an incorporea! Subftance, 
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I fhould take it to be an active and felf-moving 


Principle ; and fhould therefore as foon doubt of 


its Exiftence, as whether Motion belonged to it. 
Nor can I conceive, but it muft exift fome 
where, or in fome Place: And what fhould pre- 
vent its moving from either, I fee not. 

Well, but then Cedes ftarts another Abfurdity 


againft an incorporeal Soul; ‘* For we mutt be- 
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Iteve that a// of it is in the little Finger, and afl 
of it in every other Part, ——— And the late Dr. 
Clarke himfelf maintains, That the Soul can nei- 
ther a&t, or be acted upon, where it is not pre- 
fent.” Yo obviate this, Phedo obferves, that 


the learned Doétor likewife maintains, «* That the 
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Soul is not omniprefent to every Part of the Body; 
and therefore does not, and cannot itfelf actually 
operate upon every Part of the Body, but only 
upon the Brain, or certain Nerves and Spirits, 
which, by Laws and Communications of God's 
appointing, influence the whole Body. So that 
he does not fuppofe the Soul to be in every Joint 
or Limb affected ; but, as he had before expreff- 
ed it, in its proper Senfory. Tho’ how the Soul 
fees the Images, to which it is prefent, he owns, 
We know not.—Nor is it in the leaft unintelli- 
gible or inconfiftent, that the Prefence of the Soul 
is not neceffary in order to Senfation, tho’ it can 
neither aé nor be aéfed upon, where it Is not 
prefent. This may be iliuitrated to thofe who 
do not yet conceive of it, by the following Simile. 
When you touch an Harpfichord, the tre- 
mulous Motions are immediately communicated 
from one End of the Strings to another ;——— and 
yet it is only one End of them that the Quills 
ftrike. Inlike manner, might not a Mving and 








perceptive Being, though at the remote End of 


the Strings, be full as fenfible of their Motton, as 

if placed jaft where the Motion began? Nor are 
c «w 

our 
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©. our Nerves, the Inftruments of our feveral Senfa- 
“¢ tions, improperly compared to thefe Strings: 
“© And do not they all terminate in, and communi- 
“© cate with the Brain? Let us now therefore 
“¢ fuppofe, that the Brain is the Senfory of the Sou/, 
© and that the Soul is a living and perceptive Sub- 
“¢ ftance: It neceffarily follows, that the Soul muft 
“© be as fenfible of what affects the moft diftant Part 
‘© of the Body, as if it was immediately prefent to 
“ that Part itfelf. For, being prefent to its own 
<© proper Senfory, which hae a Communication with 
«¢ the whole nervous Syftem, it muft be prelent to 
“¢ all the Images of Things, and to all the Sounds 
‘© which are there formed ; and mutt Jikewife there 
“© perceive, whatever can difturb or injure the very. 
*s remoteft Parts, So that notwith{tanding the Soul 
«© be not every where prefent, and cannot imme- 
«¢ diately aét, where it is not; yet by the Affiftance 
*¢ of the Nerves, it is capable of influencing the 
“ whole Body, and of being mutually influenced 
“ by that. 

If this were the Cafe, Cebes thinks ** we fhould 
€¢ apprehend all our Pain to be in that very Ilace, 
‘© where the Soul is imagined to be immediately 
‘¢ prefent; and where, by means of that Prefence, 
*s the Senfation actually commences, rather than 
“© feel fuch Pain in the particular Pare injured ; 
‘© wherethe Soul is not fuppofed to be prefent, nor 
“© confequently any Senfation formed.”  Phedo 
judges,on the other hand, that this is no more neceffary 
with refpect to the Senfations of Feeling or Hearing, 
than to thofe of Sight. ‘+ Vifible Objects, it is cer- 
‘© tain, do not appear to be in shat Place where the 
© Soul is prefent, and difcerns them; but at very 
‘ different Diftances from us, according to their 
¢ feveral Situations. So that as Objects, at leatft 
‘* feem to be, not where the Images of them are 
© perceived by the Soul; but in the very Place, 
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‘¢ from whence the Rays of Light were firft reflected 


*¢ from fuch Objects: In like wife, we are not fen- 


*¢ fible of the Pain of a wounded Limb, in that 
** Pare where the Seniation muft begin by the im- 
© mediate Prefence of the Soul; but only there, 
** where the Nerves or animal Spirits were firft put 
«© in Motion. 

The fecond Dialogue contains nothing that ap- 
pears delerving ot any very particular Notice, There 
are in it two or three juit Animadverfions on a 
Writer that had very little to fupport his Reputa- 
tion, but the Dignity of his Stauon; and who has 
taken the Liberty of abufing an Author whofe every 
Page is preterable to his Volumes. 

In the third Diilogue (where the Opinion of the 
Magi, with relpeét to their two Principles, is con- 
fidered, as alfo the ancient Notion of tutelar Dei- 
ties, and Plutarch’s Account of what appeared to 
Brutus) we have nothing of any Confequence. At 
the Beginning ef it, Mr. Hobbes’s Notion about the 
Caule of the vulgar Imaginations concerning Spirits 
is examined, Mr. Perronet then makes fome Remarks 
on Dr. Cudworth’s Reprefentation of the Doctrine 
of the Magi, concerning 4 imanius, which he does 
not approve, and offers one of his own, as more 
agreeable to the Truth of the Cafe. Plutarch, Dr. 
Prideaux, Hyde, and Dr. Thomas Buraet, are called 
in for determining the Controverfy. In another 
Part of this Dialogue, where the Exiftence and 
Defignation of tutelary Deities, or guardian An- 
gels, as Chriftians have termed them, is difcufle 
ed, our Author’s Difpute is with a learned Foreign- 
er, Baithafar Bekker, who wrote a judicious T'rea- 
tife, intitled, Le Monde enchanté, to explode the 
common Prejudices about Witchcraft, wherein he 
fuppofes God to be the fole Agent in tne providen- 
tial Adminiftration of the World, and rejects the 
Belief of inferior miniftring Spirits, either good or 
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evil, being appointed by the Almighty, to inter- 
meddle with the Affairs of Mankind. our Author, 
on the contrary, feems to be perfuaded of the Rea- 
lity of thefe. His Argument for them is this, in 
his own Words: * Is it unlikely there fhould 


cc 
cc 


be amongft all the Works of God, any Rank of 
Beings of fuperior Dignity to Man? Shall we 
fuppofe, that the human Soul is the higheft of all 
created Spirits; and confequently at the upper 
end of the whole Creation ? It will be fur- 
ther allowed, that let Creatures be of never fo 
high a Rank, it is not abfoluteby impoffible, but 
they may deviate from the great Law of their 
Being. For, as all moral Agents muSt have Li- 
berty, fo Liberty may be abufed. And confe- 
quently, according to their Behaviour they will 
neceffarily be denominated erther good or bad. -— 
There is furely no doubt to be made, but the Al- 
mighty can cherifh and enlighten the whole Uni- 
verfe, and provide for aJ] the Wants and Necef- 
fities of every Creature, by his bare Decree only. 
However, this hinders not, but he brings about 
the wife Difpenfations of his facred Providence, 
by fecond and inferior Caufes ; by the Miniftry 
and Agency of various and fubordinate Inftru- 
ments, And therefore if this does not derogate 
from the Power of God, how can the executing 
any other Part of his Divine Will, tho’ by invi- 
fible Agents, or fuperior Beings, appear to leflen 
his Omnipotenee ? fas is the Objection commonly 
urged.} It is not indeed to be fuppofed, that the 
Almighty makes ufe of his Creatures, becaufe he 





- {tands in need of their Service ; but only becaufe 


it may be perfectly fuirable to the State and Cir- 
cumitances they are in. And furely, toufe every 
Being according to the true Nature of it, is high- 


‘ly confiftent, not only with the infinite Power, 


but alfo with the infinite :/dom of God. 


Whether 
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Whether tle Reader will be fatisfied by this Reafon- 
ing, or think it worth reciting, either for the Matter 
or Form, is what I cannot determine. At the latter 
End of this Dialogue Mr. Perronet is an Advocate 
for Apparitions ; and pleads ftrenuoufly for the 
Truth of that which Plutarch reports to have ap- 
peared to Brutus, on the Night before the Battle 
of Philippi. 

In the laft Dialogue, where our Author endea- 
vours to fhew, how far the Influence of an invifihle 
evil Being may be admitted, without any impious 
or abfurd Confequences ; he, in the firft place, fets 
down the Opinions of Sir Thomas Brown, Dr. Cud- 
worth, M. Bayle, Grotius, and Dr. Thomas Bur- 
met, upon this Head; all which Great Men have 
faid fomewhat that feems to countenance the Exift- 
ence of fuch a malignant Spirit, and his being per- 
mitted te delude Mankind. With thefe he heartily 
concurs, asto this Point. Bekker, onthe contrary, 
has fome Paffages in his Book aforenamed, which 
have a very plaufible Appearance on the other Side 
of the Queftion: Thefe our Author quotes; and 
takes fome Pains to obviate and refute them. 

Bekker’s Reafoning againft the Influence of fuch 
a malevolent and mifchievous Being as we are now 
treating of, is no Difproof of the Exiftence of fuch 
a one ; it is levelled only againft its Agency in cer- 
tain Cafes, as Oracles, Enchantments, and the 
like: But an Objection may be made to its very 
Exiftence ; which Mr. Perrozet accordingly pro- 
pofes in the Perfon of Cedes, and anfwers in that of 
Phaedo. Thus Cebes is made to fay: ‘ It will be 
«* allowed, that that dea can have no Foundation 
‘cs in Nature, which is exprefly contradictory to the 
“ Being of a God, or any of his Divine Attributes ; 
¢ But the Idea of a Devil is fuch an Idea. For 
‘“< this evil Being is acknowledged to have Power, 
“and it is owned that the Creator forefaw, 
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¢ when he formed him, and gave him this Power, 
‘¢ what Ufe he would make of it ; ; we are far then 
¢¢ from confulting the Honour of God, when we 
‘< affirm he created fuch a Montter to refift him; 
« and who, at beft, muft be quite ~_ This is 
“ furely, to {peak the fofteft of it, to create in 
“¢ qyain; which is very Doalaibens with all our 
«¢ Ideas of an All-wi/e Being.” Now to this Phedo, 
or Mr. Perronet, replies, 
“« That an All-wife Being can do nothing ix 
“ vain, isreadily granted. But it does not follow, 
«¢ that every thing is iz vain, the Reafon or Ute 
‘© of which we are not able to difcover: For cer- 
« tainly the Ulefulnefs or Neceffity of any thing 
“© cannot depend on our /gnorance or Knowledge. — 
“ An honeft Hufbandman, who finds his Barns de- 
<¢ ftroyed by the Lightning, and his Corn by the 
«© Fail, is perhaps ata great lofs for the Rea/on or 
“ Necefity of either. And even fuppofing the whole 
‘«« World to be as ignorant as this Man, yet there 
«< would be jutt the fame Reafons tor thete things 
¢¢ as there are at prefent, —— As to the other Part 
«¢ of the Objection, it is indeed, by no means, con- 
«¢ julting for the Honour of God, to imagine he 
© ever created any Being, wth a Defign that fuch 
«¢ Being fhould +e/sthim. But where is the Incon- 
ce fiftency, that an infinitely wife and good God 
«s fhould create innumerabie Beings, endued with 
freedom, and contequently capable of abufing that 
« Freedom ? Is not this evidently the Cafe of 
‘© Mankind? Did not the Almighty forefee what 
‘© Ule they would make of their Liberty ? or is it 
“any Rellection on his Goodnefs, or Wifdom, 
thar, forefecing they would pervert it, he yet put 
« it in their Power to do it? If this be no Reflec- 
tion on thofe Attributes, how comes it to be any 
<¢ in the Cafe of other Beings ? Befides, don’t 
we datly experience Variety of Temptations — 
4 the 
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the World and our own Hearts? Do thefe any 
‘* way impeach either the Wifdom or Goodnefs of 
“© God? and would not quarrelling with thefe be to 
** quarrel with the prefent Conftitution of Nature ? 
** No lefs is it fo in the other Cafe, and with as 
s¢ little Reafon, 

But Cebes further objects, that tho’ it be no Im- 
peachment of the Goodnefs of God, that Man 
fhould be tempted, abfolutely {peaking ; yet his 
being fo in a certain Degree, and in certain Cir- 
cumftances, may. ‘* Suppofe a Man has been 
“¢ tempted twenty times to the CommifMfion of one 
‘© particular Sin; and that half thefe Temptations 
«s proceed from this Zvi] Being, about whom the 
** Queftion now is: has not the Man, upon this 
«¢ Suppofition, fuffered juft as much more as he 
‘© would have done, had there been no fuch 
“© Tempter ? 

Upon this Phedo afks, *¢ Whether a Man who has 
«¢ had twenty Fits of the Stone and Gout, has not 
s¢ fuffered twenty times as much as if there had been 
« none of thefe Diforders? and whether there be any 
‘« thing here to find fault with? ” Cedes, on the other 
fide, owns that there is not. But then he would 
have Phedo obferve, * that the Danger arifing 
‘¢ from the fevereft Diftemper, is not to be com- 
¢¢ pared with that, which we fuppofe muft uarife 
“ trom fo dreadful a Being : And therefore the Na- 
€ sure, as well as Number of our Sufferings, are to 
‘© be confidered.” In a Word, Temptations are 
fuch mifchievous things to Man, and elpecially 
when frequent, that if there were really fuch a Being 
as caufed them, it muft be thought his Power would 
foon be deftroyed by an all-wile and perfectly good 
God. . 

For enervating this Objection, and fully vindi- 
cating the Divine Pertections, Mr. Perrozet, in the 
Perfon of Phedo, antwers, that joining Iflue with 
Ff 3 Cebes, 
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bes, and fuppofing, “ that half a Man’s ‘Temp- 
tations was owing intirely to this Being ; and con- 
fequently, that without him the Man had efcaped 
them : — yet unlefs it can be made appear, that 
the Man was tempted fo many feveral times of- 
tener than was really confiftent with the Nature 
of his State and Condition in this World, and 
with God’s one great and uniform Defign in the 
Government and Dilpofition of the Whole, —— 
it is impoffible to fee how thefe additional Temp- 
tations do in the leaft affect either the Wifdom or 


* Goodnefs of the Deity. One would really think, 


that the Number and Nature of our Trials ought 
in reafon to be Jeft to hint, who is intimately ac- 
quainted with our Make and Frame; and who 
underftands our different Wants and Capacities, 


* much better than we do ourfelves. There is furely 


no doubt to be made, but God Almighty could 
eafily prevent this evil Being, or any other, from 
injuring the leafl Part of the Creation ; yet who 
can fay, but this might be breaking in upon that 
great and wife Scheme ef Providence, which the 
Almighty has feen proper to fix? —~ We cannot 
certainly pretend to fay, but this might be de- 
ftructive of that exaét Crder and Connexion of 
Things, which are altogether worthy of the Wif- 
dom of God. In fhort, as long as this Be- 
ing is not fuppofed to exercife his Power, but 
in Subordination to the wife Will of God, and 
confiftently with the Freedom of Man; fo long 
there can Jie no reafonable Objection againft any 
one Attribute of the Almighty. 
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ARTICLE XXVII. 


ILoGARITHMOLOGIA ; or the whole Doéfrine 
of Logarithms, Common and Logiftical, in 
Theory and Praétice. In three Parts. 


Part I. The T heory of Logarithms ; /hewing 


their Nature, Origin, Conftruttion, and 
Properties, demonftrated in various Methods; 
viz. 1. By Plain Arithmetic. 2. By the 
Logarithmic Curve. 3. By Dr. Halley’s 
infinite Series. 4. By Fluxtons. 5. By the 
Properties of the Hyperbola. 6. By the 
Equiangular Spiral. 7. By a Logarithmic 
Infpectional Scale of twenty-twoInches Length, 
With the Conftruction of the Artificial Lines 
of Numbers, Sines, and Tangents. Alfo the 
Nature and Conftruétion of Logiftical Loga- 
rithms. The whole tlluftrated and made eafy 
by many and fuitable Examples. Part II. 
The Praxis of Logarithms; wherein all the 
Rules and Operations of Logarithmical Arith- 
metic, both Common and Logiftical, by Num- 
bers and Inftruments, are copioufly exempl- 
fied. Together with the Application there. 
of to the feveral Branches of Mathematical 
Learning. Part Ul. A three-fold Canon of 
Logarithms, in a new and more compendious 
Method than any extant; viz. 1. A Canon 
of Logarithms of Natural Numbers. 2. A 
Canon of Logarithms of Sines and Tangents. 
3. A Table of Logiftical Logarithms. The 
whole being a compleat Syftem of this moft 
ufeful Art; and enriched with all the Im- 
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provements therein from its Original to the 
prefent Time. By BENJAMIN Martin, 
Author of the Philofophical Library of Li- 
terary Arts and Sciences, @c. London: 
Printed for J. Hodges, at the Looking- 
glafs oz London-Bridge. 17,0. Odtavo, 


HOUGH Logarithms may jultly be efteemed 
the principal Invention of modern Ages, on 
account of their excellent and moft extenfive Ufe in 
Mathematical Literature, yet, our Author fays, it 
may with equal Truth be afferted, that little more 
is known of them, generally fpeaking, than their 
practical Ule in fome Rules of common Arithme- 
tic and Trigonometrical Calculation. For the fake 
of fuch Perfons this Treatife is chiefly intended ; 
whereit, Mr. M27 tin tells us, they will find every 
thing relating to the Theory and Practice of this 
admirable Art. 

For as to the Theory (the principal Part, and fo 
very rarely known) he has exhibited al] the Me- 
thods, whereby it has been taught and explained 
by the Inventer, and feveral Improvers thereof fince 
his Time; as by the Ex/raéion of Roots, by the 
Logarithmic Curve, from Dr. Keil, by an infinite 
Serié:, from Dr. Halley, by the Method of Fluxions, 
from Mr. Ditton, by the Hyperbola, from Mr. 
Domky 3 by the eguianguiar Spiral, from Haliey, 
Wallis, &c. by the large Logarithmic Scale, of bis 
own conftruciing 5 the like to which laft, for 
Largeneis, was never before publifhed. 

By all thefe various Methods he has endeavoured 
to explain, iluflrate, and facilitate the Knowledge 
of the Nature, Properties, and Conftruétion of the 
excellent Numbers called Logarithms. He has alfo 
exemplified the Manner of making Logarithms for 
the prime Numbers, by many ard different Exam- 
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ples, and in feveral Ways; and has taken all pof- 
fible Care to render this moft abftrufe and difficult 
Part, as ealy and intelligible, as che Nature of the 
Subject will admit, 

When he has thus explained the Nature of Loga- 
ritams, he then fhews how they are laid on Inftru- 
ments ; and thereby gives us the Conftru€tion of 
the artificial Lines of Numbers, Sines and Tangents, 
firft contrived’by the famous Geometer Mr. Gunter, 
of Grefbaia-College. 

Laftly, he has largely illuftrated the Nature, 
and fhewn the Manner of making or. conftructing 
the Logiftical Logarithms, according to Shakeriey 
and Strve:’s Form thereof; and which he does not 
apprehend to have been done by any other Hand. 

Thefe things together will, he hopes, be allowed 
to make a regular, univerfal, and complete Theory 
of L garithms, Common and Logiftical, for Inte- 
gers and Fractions, numerical and inftrumental ; 
and fuch as, for Brevity, yet Copiouinefs and Va- 
riety, has not been before extant. 

With regard to the Praxis or Ufe of /ogarithms, 
which makes the fecond Part of this Work, Mr, 
Martin affures us he has made it as compleat as 
pofible ; having iluftrated all the Rules of Pradtice 
with all the Variety of Examples he could devife, 
that were neceflary. And that none may be unap- 
prifed of the moft extealive Service of Logarithms 
in the Mathematical Difciplines, he has applied 
them to the Arithmetic of all kinds of Numbers ; 
to Trigonometry, in the Solution of all Cates of plain 
and fpherical Triangles; to Mercator’s Sailing pare 
ticularly, fhewing how all its Cafes may be refolved 
folely by the Canon of Li garithmic Tangents , to the 
Menluration of Superficies and Solids, €?¢. all which 
are fundamental Operations, and may each of them: 
be extended or branched out into particular Sciences, 


But as that would have been too tedious a Tafk, and 
not 
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not abfolutely neceffary to his Defign, he has there- 
fore only applied the Doctrine of Menfuration to 
the Arts of Gauging, Timber-meafure, and Sur- 
veying ; becaufe they are the moft common and ne- 
ceflary Arts in Life ; and becaufe the Ufe of Gunter’s 
Scale and Sliding-rule (though before fully taughr, 
and all along applied, yet) in them is more exten- 
five and various than in any other Arts: And there- 
fore he has taken care not only to fhew all the diffe- 
rent Ways of ufing thofe Inftruments, but likewife 
the Rationale of every Operation ; a Matter of the 
ereateft Importance, and too often neglected in 

Books which treat thereof. , 
In the Jaft Chapter he has given a Variety of Ex- 
amples of the Ufe of Logi/fical Logarithms in the 
practical Parts of Aftronomy, both with refpect to 
Time and Motion ; has made it appear, that Street's 
Logiftical Logarithms anfwer all the Ends of Sha- 
kerley’s ; and fhews how they are to be uled along 
with the common Logarithms, Sines, and Tan- 
gents. And throughout this fecond Part, as well as 
the firft, Mr. Martin affures us, we fhall find a 
great Variety of new and ufeful Particulars, not here 

to be exprefied. | 

‘The third Part of this Work, as Mr. Martin fur- 
ther informs us, confifts of a threefold Canon of 
Logarithms ; viz. 1. Of common Numbers, from 
1 to 10,000 ; and is fufficient for any Number un- 
der 10,000,000, by proper Rules, 2. Of Sines 
and Tangents to every Degree and Minute of the 
Quadrant. 3. Of Logiftical Logarithms of Mr. 
_ Street?s Form. Concerning which Tables he notes 
two things in general; viz. Firft, that they are 
here contrived in a new and moft compendious 
Form, equally eafy and ufeful as thofe of the com- 
mon Form ; tho’ in this they take but one half the 
Room as they do in that: An Abbreviation, as he 
tells us, very commodious, and he hopes will prove 
acceptable. 
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acceptable. Secondly, The Correétnefs of thefe, 
if we take his Word for it, is a Matter of the laft 
Concern, and the greateft Argument to recommend 
them. To prove their Accuracy, he lets us under- 
ftand, that he made his, every Figure of the two 
firftt Tables, with his own Hand, from Mr. Sber- 
win’s large Tables, which are granted to be the 
moft accurate of any extant; in doing which, he 
difcovered feveral Errors, here and there, as he 
went along in them, as exaét as they were; which 
accordingly correcting in his, he can, he prefumes, 
juftly pronounce them the moft certain and exaét, 
as well as the moft compendious of any in Being. — 
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ARTICLE XXVIIL 


PAMELA; or Virtue rewarded. Ina Series 

of familiar Letters from a beautiful youn 
Damjel to her Parents. Now firft publifbed 
inorder to cultivate the Principles of VinTUE 
and RELIGION in the Minds of the Youth of 
both Sexes. In two Volumes, Duodecimo. 
London: Printed for C. Rivington, iz 
St. Paul’s Church-yard ; aud J. Osborn, # 
Pacer-nofter-Row. 1741. © | 


HIS Work is faid in the Title-page to be a 
Narrative which has its Foundation in Truth 
and Nature ; and at the fame time that it agreeably 
entertains, by a Variety of curious and affecting 
Incidents, is intirely divefted of all thofe Images 
which in too many Pieces, calculated tor Amule- 
ment only, tend to inflame the Minds they fhould 
inftru&. The Editor, in a Preface to the firft Vo- 
lume, expatiates ftill more in its Praife. 


«If, 
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ct Tf, fays he, to divert and entertain, and at the 
*¢ fame time to inftruct, and improve the Minds 
€< of the Youth of both Sexes; if to inculcate 
« Religion and Morality, in fo eafy and agreeable 
* a manner, as fhall render them equally delight- 
«¢ ful and profitable tothe younger Clafs of Read- 
¢ ers, as well as worthy of the Attention of Perfons 
s+ of maturer Years and Underftandings ; if to fer 
¢¢ forth in the moft exemplary Lights, the Paren- 
tal, the Filial, and the Social Duties, and that 
* from low to high Life; if to paint Vice in its 
« proper Colours, to make it defervedly odious, 
®¢ and to fet Virtue in its own amiable Light, to 
« make it truly lovely ; if to draw Characters juft- 
s¢ ly, and to fuppert them equally; if te rarfe a 
¢¢ Diftrefs from natura! Caufes, and to excite Com- 
«¢ paffion from proper Motives; if to teach the 
¢¢ Man of Fortune how to ufe it, the Man of Paf- 
-“ fion how to fubdue it, and the Man of Intrigue 
s how, gracefully, and with Honour to himtelf, 
« to reclaim ; if togive particular Examples, wor- 
s¢ thy to be followed in the moft critical and affect- 
«© ing Cafes, by the modeft Virgin, the chatfte 
« Bride, and the obliging Wife, if to effect all 
‘*¢' thefe good Ends, in fo probable, fo natural, fo 
sf lively a manner, as fhall engage the Paffions of 
.# every fenfible Reader, and ftrongly intereft them 
s¢ in the edifying Story ; and all without raifing a 
«¢ fingle Idea throughout the whole, that fhall 
‘#¢ fhock the exacteft Purity, even in thofe tender 
*¢ Inftances where the exacteft Purity would be moft 
*¢ apprehenfive: If thefe (embellifhed with a great 
¢ Variety of entertaining Incidents) be laudable or 
*¢ worthy Recommendations of any Work, the 
«¢ Editor of the following Letters, which have their 
*¢ Foundation in Truth and Nature, ventures to 
*¢ affert, that all thefe defirable Ends are contained 
* in thefe Sheets: And as he is therefore confident 
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‘© of the favourable Reception which he boldly be- 
‘¢ {peaks for this little Work, he thinks any fur- 
¢¢ ther Apology for it unneceffary. 

After this Preface of the Editor’s, we have two 
Letters addreffed to him, ftill highly in Commen- 


dation of this Performance. The Writer of the firft 


fays, it has Advantages and Excellencies peculiar 
to itfelf: ** For, belides the beautiful Simplicity of 
«¢ the Style, and a happy Propriety and Clearnefs 
«© of Expreffion, —— the feveral Paffions of the 
«¢ Mind are therein moft affectingly defcribed, 
«¢ and Nature may be traced in her undifguifed In- 
<¢ clinations with the greateft Propriety and Exa@- 
“¢ nefs.” He adds, * It will infallibly be 
«¢ looked upon as the hitherto much wanted Stand- 
‘¢ ard or Pattern for this kind of Writing. For it 
«© abounds with lively Images and Pictures ; with 
«¢ Incidents natural, furprifing, and perfectly ad- 
“¢ apted to the Story ; with Circumftances intereft- 
«¢ ing to Perfoms in common Life, as well as to 
«¢ thofe in exalted Stations. The greateft Regard 
is every where paid in it to Decency, and to 
«“* every Dury of Life: There is a conftant Fitnefs 
“ of the Style to the Perfons and Charaéters de- 
“© fcribed ; Pleafure and Inftruction here always 
‘© oo hand in hand; Virtue and Vice are fet in 
“¢ conftant Oppofition, and Religion every where 
«¢ inculcated in its native Beauty and chearful Ami- 
“© ablenefs. —— As it borrows none of its Excellen- 
«© cies from the romantic Flights of unnatural Fan- 
<< cy, its being founded in Truth and Nature, and 
¢¢ built upon Experience, will be a lafting Recom- 
«s mendation to the Dilcerning and Judicious ; 
“¢ while the agreeable Variety of Occurrences and 
‘© Charaéters, in which it abounds, will not fail to 
“ engage the Attention of the gay and more 
$6 fprigtitly Readers, 
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The Writer of the fecond Epiftle is as liberal of 
his Applaufes as the foregoing. He fays, this Re- 
lation ‘* is written with the Spirit of Truth and 
¢ agreeable Simplicity, which, tho’ much wanted, 
«¢ is feldom found in thofe Pieces which are calcu- 
«¢ Jated for the Entertainment and Inftruction of the 
«© Publick. It carries Conviction in every Part of 
s¢ it ; and the Incidents are fo natural and intereft- 
«¢ ing, that one goes hand in hand, and fympa- 
<© thizes with the pretty Heroine in all her Sufter- 
< ings. In fhort, the whole is fo affecting, 
«cs that there is no reading it without uncommon 
«© Concern and Emotion. As to Inftruction 
«© and Morality, it 1s full of both. It fhews Virtue 
<< in the ftrongeft Light, and renders the Praétice 
¢ of it amiable and lovely.” With many other 
Encomiums. 

The Subject of this Series of Letters may be fum- 
med up in the following Terms. Pameva, a Girl 
of mean but honeft and virtuous Parentage, is taken 
into the Service of a pious Lady of an honourable 
Family, by whom fhe is greatly beloved, on ac- 
count of the Beauty of her Perfon, the Excellency 
of her Genius, and the admirable Perfections of her 
Mind ; and under whofe Care and Tuition all her 
fine Talents are cultivated and improved to the 
utmoft. At the Deceafe of this generous Miftrefs 
and Benefactrefs, fhe is recommended with her dy- 
ing Breath to the tender Regard and Patronage of 
her only Son, who inherited the noble Eftate of his 
Anceftors. This young Gentleman pretends a 
mighty Concern for this deftitute Orphan, as we 
may now call her, on account only of his Mother’s 
Bequeft;, altho’ at the fame time, as too foon it ap- 
peared, he was deeply enamoured of her. The 
Violence of his Paffion prompts him to all the Me- 
thods he could effay for deluding and ruining this 
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charming Innocent. She is at firft greatly delighted 
with her Mafter’s extraordinary Favours, with which 
he ftrove to infinuate himfelf into her Affeétions. 
But being cautioned by her Father, to whom fhe 
imparts an Account of them, to beware of fome 
latent Poifon under thofe fweet Potions, fhe prefent- 
ly fees into his wicked Defigns, and fets herfelf re- 
folvedly to oppofe and efcape them. His Contri- 
vances and Attempts, on the one hand, with her 
Repulfes, Evafions, and Deliverances, on the 
other, furnifh a Variety of Circumftances and Inci- 
dents that are very inftructive, and at the fame time 
extremely moving and entertaining. 

The fame may be faid of the Sequel of the Subject. 
When Pamela has triumphed over fo many Attacks of 
her wicked Mafter, as fhe has yet Reafon todeem him, 
and thinks her Vexations at an end, by his difmifl- 
ing her his Service, and fending her to her poor 
but honeft and dearly beloved Parents, according 
to her reiterated Requeft, fhe has yet new and more 
srievous Trials to undergo. For inftead of carry- 
ing her to her Father’s, he gives his Coachman, 
who was openly ordered to drive her thither, feeret 
Inftruétions to decoy her to another Houfe of his 
own acrofs the Country. 

There fhe is committed into the Cuftody of an 
old Houfekeeper, of a very barbarous and yet more 
vicious Difpofition, who is ordered to watch her 
narrowly, and ufe her harfhly, to fee if by that 
Means fhe might be brought to accept of a Deli- 
verance front her Confinement and Hardfhips, at the 
Expence of her Chaftity. From hence fhe endea- 
vours thrice toefcape, but all in vain. After fome time 
her Mafter comes thither, makes Propofals to her of 
a very plenteous Settlement, both for herfelf and her 
Parents, befides a Jarge Sum of ready Money, Jew- 
els, rich Habits, &?c. with Menaces however, to 
effect that by Force, if fhe refufe thefe Offers, _ 
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he is now perfuading her to comply with voluntarily, 
in confideration of juch advantageous Terms, She 
is proof againft all thefe Temptations. He then is 
out of Patience, behaves to her aufterely, and makes 
fome violent Efforts to accomplifh his brutal Pur- 
pofes, to which he is inftigated by her abominable 
female Jailor. In thefe he is happily difappointed 
by the Agonies and Fits fhe is thrown into thro’ the 
Terror of his Approaches. The noble Stand the 
makes, at length brings him to a due Senfe of her 
uncommon Worth and Excellency, and at the fame 
time of his own Depravity, Barbaricy, and Mean- 
nefs. He cherifhes thefe Refieétions, till they work 
an Alteration in his Affections: His fenfual Defires 
are raifed to a purer Love, and the higheft Efteem, 
But here the Pride of his Heart, the Fear of the 
World’s Cenfure, and of the Refentments of a 
haughty Sifter, confpire to ftifle the honourable Sen- 
timents juft kindling in his Breaft. Hereupon he 
meditates a fham Marriage, which he had no Doubt 
of effecting, and thereby evading all the Difficulties 
that had hitherto thwarted the Accomplifhment of 
his Wifhes. The Steps he takes for bringing it to 
pafs are difcovered by one who finds Means of giv- 
ing Pamela Notice ot it. This, inftead of ferving 
her, had like to prove the utter Deftruction of her 
greateft Felicity. For her Mafter quickly fhifting 
his Views in regard to this Affair, and determining, 
in fpite of all Objections and Obftacles, to make 
her his lawful Wife, takes an Opportunity one Day 
of breaking che Matter to her in his Garden , when 
fhe, thinking all was a Fraud, receives tlre Propo- 
fal in fuch a Manner as gives him the higheft Dif- 
guft, and excites his Indignation to fuch a Degree, 
that he refolves fhe fhall now leave him for cver. 
Accordingly he orders her Departure, but in fuch 
a Way as plainly fhews the Conqueft fhe had made 
of his Heart ; charging thofe who attended her, 
tho’ 
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tho’ not in her Hearing, to obferve the moft pro- 
found Refpect towards her. ’E’re fhe could reach 
her Father’s, he difpatches an Exprefs after her, 
entreating her fpeeedy Return to him, as the greate 
eft Favour fhe can poffibly do him ; leaving her 
{till at liberty, if fhe did not chufe to gratify him | 
in this Requeft, to purfue her Journey. This Mef- 
fage furprifes her exceedingly. She is for fome 
time in fufpenfe how to actin fo critical a Junéture, 
At length fhe refolves upon going back, and exe» 
cutes her Purpofe with the utmoft Expedition, He 
is tranfported at her Arrival, receives her with the 
utmoft Joy and Tendernefs. From this Moment 
the Scene is entirely changed: He regards her no 
longer as his Servant, much lefs as the Oppoler of 
his Will, or the Traubler of his Repofe: He con- 
fiders her in no other Light than as the Miftrefs of 
his Heart, the Spring of his moft folid Pleafure 
and the lawful and avowed Partner of his Bed and 
of his Fortune, He treats her upon that Footing, 
and obliges all his Dependents ta do the fame. He 
is won by her amiable Example to the Love of 
Piety and Religion. He efpoufes her, and by the 
moft genteel, generous and affectionate Conduct tos 
wards her, makes her an ample Recompence for all 
the Injuries he had done her, They mutually feli- 
citate each other, and are the Admiration and Praife 
of all cheir Acquaintance. 

Thefe are not all, but they are the main Incidents 
in the Hiftory of Pamela. The Manner in which 
we come to the Knowledge of them ts very fingular. 
The Narrative is all of her own relating, in a Series 
of Letters to her Father and Mother, jointly for the 
moft part, and in a few Inftances to the latter alone. 
The Language is not altogether unexceptionable, 
bur in feveral Places finks below the Idea we are 
conftrained to form of the Heroine who is fuppofed 
to write it. 
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ARTICLE XxIix, 


R. Zurnbull has tranflated into Englifo, from 
the Memoirs of the Academy of Infcriptions 
and Belles Lettres, three Differtations: One on the 
Characters of Auguftus, Horace, and Agrippa, with 
a Comparifon between his two Minifters Agrippa 
and Maecenas; by the Abbe de Vertor: Another on 
the Gallery of Verres; in which many excellene 
Pieces of ancient Statuary, Sculpture, and Painting 
are defcribed ; by the Abbe Fraguier : A third on 
the Nature, Origin, and Ule of Mafks, in theatri- 
cal Reprefentations among the Ancients; By M. 
Boindin. They are printed in a Quarto of 146 
Pages; publifhed by Z. Cooper, at the Globe in 
Pater-nofier-Row. 1740. 

Dr. Turnbull has infcribed thefe Pieces to Dr. 
Mead, whofe elegant Tafte and munificent Encou- 
ragement of Letters he juftly celebrates, What in- 
duced him to publith them in Exglifh, was in the 
firft place, as he fays in his Preface, the Opportu- 
nity of giving the World, along with the Tranila- 
tion, two very rare Remnants of Antiquity, repre- 
fenting the Subjects of the firft and third of them. 
One of thefe, bearing the Portraits of ugu/- 
tus, M. Agrippa, Maecenas, and not improba- 
bly Horace,* could not, as he notes, be more 

| fuitably 

* This Print is after an ancient Painting in Dr. Mead’s cu- 
rious and elegant Collection ; to which, Mr. Turnbull fays, in 
one highly valuable Branch of Antiquity, there is none in the 
World equal: For no where, he adds, even in Jta/y, are there 
now fo many well preferved Pieces of ancient Painting: ‘* Thofe 
“* which, while they adorned the Palace of the Ma/jimi at Rome, 
“* were juftly efteemed amongit the moft curious Remains Time 
* or Barbarity had left undeitroyed; are now, all of them, 
«© where every Briton, who loves the Arts, will rejoice to know 
** shey are placed; being carefully preferved iv a ae. rn 
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fuitably placed than before a Difcourfe on the Cha- 
racters of thefe great Perfonages. The other Print 
reprefents ancient Mzjks (the Subject of M. Boindin’s 
Difcourfe) to render which complete nothing was 
wanting but fuch a Plate, and the Obfervations on 
the fame Subjett by the Abbe de Bos, in his excel- 
lent Effay on Poetry and Painting, which Mr. Turn- 
bull has fubjoined. This Print is done from a Draw- 
ing after an ancient Bas-relief, of exquilitely good 
Tafte and Workmanfhip, taken at Rome by one of 
the beft Hands there for copying the Antique, Ca- 
millo Paderni. This Bas-relief was but lately difco- 
vered, and was never engraved betore ; and there- 
fore it muft be a very acceptable Prefent to the Cu- 
rious ; and it fets the Obfervations and Conjectures 
of Meff. Boindin and de Bos on that Subject, beyond 
all doubt. 

The Defign of the Differtation on the Gallery of 
Verres, is not, as Dr. Turnbull is at the Trouble of 
telling us, to celebrate the infamous Verres, but the 
Mafter-pieces of ancient Art, which his Avarice and 
Vanity had amaffed by Methods diametrically op- 

ofite to that generous and humane Temper which 
js the natural Concomitant of good Tatte. 

The juftly celebrated Earl of Shaft/bury’s Obfer- 
vations on the Augugan Age, and the Characters 
of Auguftus, Marcus Agrippa, and Mecenas, are 
fo agreeable to the Piétures the Abbe de Vertot has 
drawn of them in the firft of thefe Difcourfes, chat 
Dr. Turabull could not chufe but colleét them from 
the feveral Parts of his Lordfhip’s Writings where 
they are fcattered, and fubjoin them thereto; where 


they are of Ule, not only to illuftrate the Abbe de 


«© which that Charatter is univerfally acknowledged to be due, 
“* which Cicero gives of one of the beit Collections in the World 
“sar his Time, as what rendered it truly an Honour to its 
‘* Maiter, fic ormata, ut Urbi quaque effet Ornan-ento. 
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Vertot’s Remarks, but to fhew what true Critici{m 
ought to do, and to what important and profound 
Reflections Homer, Virgil, Horace, and other ar- 
cient Authors, lead thofe who read them with Intel= 
ligence, and are capable of entering into their Spirit. 
To do which, he fays, “ one muft not merely be 
<< Mafter of dead Languages, which it can never 
<& be worth while to learn, if one is to learn ‘nothing 
«¢ elfe by them: But one muft be very well ac- 
«¢ quainted with Antiquity and Hiftory, with an- 
«© cient Philofophy, with Mankind and with true 
“> and folid Criticifm, which deduces‘all its Rules 
<< and Maxims from human Nature and the Know- 
&. ledge of the World.” “Fhe Criticifm here fpoken 
of, Mr. Zurnbull adds, * is of a Kind not to be 
& met with almoft in ahy of that tnfipid Race cf 

© volumineas Writers called Commentators on‘ ancient 
« Authors. Wt our Gataker, the Cafaubons, anda 
<< very few more, are excepted, shire ts none of the 
“ Tribe whom it is not pernicious to‘have read. It 
is Criticifm of a kind fadly wanting in the ‘ordi- 
nary Courfe of what is called claffcal’ Education: 
For which Reafon young Gentlemen’ have ro 
fooner acquired, with great Drudgery,’ fonie 
Greek and Roman Words, than they throw afice 
the Authors from whom they would receive an 
abundant Reward for all that Toil, were rhey 
but once diretted into the right Tafie, and the pro- 
fitable Manner of reading them,which are fo charm- 
ingly delineated to us by this elegant inftructive 
Writer [ Shajt/bury] in his Advice to an Author, in 
particular.” - He goes on, ** This is fo much tlie 
more to be wondered at, that we have had for 
fome time a Syftem of Notes, in our own Lan- 
guage, on Homer, (for the Tranflation is Homer 
{till) that is a@ mo perfef Model of true and 
ufeful Criticifm ; and plainly points out to thofe 
‘* who are concerned in the Education of Youth, in 
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what Channel their Lectures on ancient Authors 
ought chiefly to run, if they would form or im- 
prove a good Tafte of them; and inftead of 
giving young Gentlemen a very idle Turn (to 
fay no worfe of it) towards merely verbal Criti- 
cilm, infpire them early with that juft Relith for 
*¢ manly Science, and ufeful Reflections on Men, 
*s Manners, and Things, which if Education be 
not adapted to produce, it is any thing elfe but 
é¢ what it aflumes the Name of, - 
_ With relation to our Tranflator’s Part in the Edi- 
tion of thefe Differtations, we have only this. thing 
more to fay ; That he has inferted the principal 
Authorities from which the Abbe de Vertot’s Cha- 
racters of Auguftus, Marcus Agrippa, and Mecenas, 
feem to him to be taken, in the Margin, by way of 
Notes. One pretty large Note, concerning the Edu- 
cation of Auguftus and Mecenas, well, he fays, de- 
ferves its Place, becaufe it fhews us what Notions 
the Ancients had of-truly liberal Education. He 
has taken the fame Care with regard to the Defcri- 
oe of Verres’s Gallery, having inferted in the 
Margin the Paffages {cattered through Cicero’s Ora- 
tions againft Verres ; from which it is fetched. As 
for M. Boindin, he is fo full and exact in his Refe- 
rences to the Authorities on which he founds his 
Opinion, that there was nothing more left Mr. 
Turnbull to do, but to add the Obfervations of M. 
de Bos on the fame Subject publifhed afterwards, 
and the curious Print of the Mafkers abovemen- 
tioned. | . 
~The Parchafers of this Mifcellany will be pleafed 
to find my Lord. Shaft/bary’s Obfervations make fo 
confiderable a Part of it. I believe the Readers 
will eafily allow, that they are of much greater 
Value than the Diflertation to which they are an- 
nexed;. and think themfelves obliged to Dr. Turn- 
} Gg Z bull, 
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bull, for colle€ting and digefting them in fo advan- 
tageous a Manner as he has done. 

M. Fraguier’s Difcourfe on the Gallery of Verres 
affords a very agreeable Amufement to thofe Per- 
fons whofe Tafte inclines to the polite Arts. He 
obferves, The Aeomanus had no Notion or Value of 
thefe, till Marcellus, Scipio, Flaminius, Paulus 
LEmilius; and Mummius, expofed to their View the 
nobleft Produéts of them, with which Syracu/e, Afia, 
Macedonia, Corinth, Achaia, and Beotia were ad- 
orned. Thefe were beheld, bya People hitherto 
barbarous, with the higheft Admiration, and they 
were quickly inflamed with an ardent Love and 
Defire of the fame Luxury and Splendour. They 
began immediately to vie with one another in embel- 
lifhing their Country and Town Houfes with fuch 
exquilite Decorations. They ftuck at nothing for 
that Effect. The Governments of Provinces fur- 
nifhed Occafions to make large Acquifitions of this 
Sort. But none ever abufed this Opportunity in 
fo vile a manner as Verrves, who commanded in 
Sicély, and who ranfacked that noble Country of 
every thing curious he could Jay his Hands upon ; 
as Gold, Silver, Diamonds, Pearls, Statues, Pic- 
tures, and fine Moveables of every Kind. Nothing 
could be more magnificent than his Houfe. His 
Courts and Gardens were filled with Delicacies. 
But it is probable the belt were placed in his re- 
nowned Gallery, far furpafiing any of thofe we 
read Accounts of every Day with Pleafure, 

In Geicribing of this, M. Fraguier begins with 
Jupiter, whole Image was one of the greateft Beaue 
ties OF at. =F S* It repretented Fuprter Ourios, the 
*« Difpenter of favourable Winds. There were but 


+ Whatever is cfirevifhed by inverred Comma’s, is in the 
very V. ords of she Author, or ‘i ranflator rather. 
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three Statues of this Fupiter in the World: One 
in the Capitol, where Quintus Flaminius had 
confecrated it with the other Spoils of Macedonia; 
One in an ancient Temple on the remoteft Poing 
of the Thracian Bofphorus ; the third was brought 
to Rome from Syracufe by Verres, and placed in 
his Gallery. To this Fupiter, whom the Greeks 
called Ourios, the Romans, withoyt any Regard 
to that Surname, gave the Title of Jmperator. 
Tis likely that Flaminius had confecrated this 
precious Fruit of his Victory under that Name, 
to give the Honour of his Succefs in Macedonig 
to the Protection of the Gods. 

‘© The Diana of Segefia was no lefs remarkable. 
It was of Brafs, a noble, majeftick Statue. The 
Goddefs was veiled after the Manner of the Di- 
vinities of the firft Order. 


Pedes Veftis defluxit adimos. #En, 1.1. v. 4092 


Her Robe flowed to her Feet ; and though this 
Statue was bigger than Life, and cloathed with 
a moft venerable Drapery 3 yet it had quite the 
Air, all the graceful Eafe and Agility of a youth~ 
ful Virgin. Her Arrows hung upon her Shoule 
der, and fhe held a Bow in her Right Hand, 
and in her Left a burning Torch.——This Statue 
had belonged from the moft ancient Times to 
Segefta, a Town in Sicily founded by Aineas 5 
and it was not only one of the nobleft Ornaments 
of that City, but likewife the Object of its fo- 
lemneft Devotions. The Carthaginians had kid- 
napped it. But Scipio fome Ages after, when he 
conquered Carthage, reftored it to the Segefans, 
who immediately replaced it on its ancient Pedef- 
tal, with a new Infcription in Capital Characters, 
exprefling the Piety and Generofity of Scipio. 
This Djaaa fo much the more deferves our At- 
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tention, that no fuch Image is to be found on 
the Medals of Segefta. 

¢¢ Two Statues of Ceres were the two moft va- 
luable Rarities Verres could find in ranfacking 
Sicily. —— One of them came from Catina, the 
other from Enna, two Cities which ftamped the 
Head of Ceres on their Coins. The former had 
been worfhipped for many Ages with great Ad- 
oration in a dark and holy Place, into which no 
Man was allowed-to enter. Virgins and Matrons 
were charged with performing there the myfte- 
rious Rites of this Goddefs. That of Exna was 
yet held in greater Veneration. It wasa middle- 
fized brafs Figure of moft extraordinary Work- 
manfhip. The Goddefs held a Torch in one 
Hand, to teprefent thofe fhe had lighted at the 
Flames of Mount ¢za, when fhe went in queft 
of her Daughter whom Pluto had ravifhed. In 
the Year of Rome 662, when the Murder of 
Tiberius Gracchus had raifed a great Conftetna- 
tion in the Republick, the Sidylue Oracles were 
found to order the appeafing of Ceres. And 
Deputies were fent from the College of Priefts 
to Enna, to worfhip at the Feet of this Statue, 
who, ’tis faid, were ftruck at the Sight of it 


with no lefs Awe and holy Reverence, than if 


the Goddefs herfelf had appeared to them. 
‘6 Mercury indeed was not out of his Place when 
he was fer up in the Gallery of Verres. It was 
the fame Mercury to which the Tindaritans of- 
fered an anniverfary Sacrifice by their religious 
Laws: a Statue oftih immenfe Value, Scipio the 
Conqueror of (Mica had generoufly reftored to 
this People chis‘jupreme Object: of their Adora- 
tion, as the @aduceus on their Medals fhews Wer- 
cury to have been. oa 
 Apolfo was fent back: to the People of Azrigen- 
tum in the fame bounieous Manner, This Stacue 
ee en | «© food 
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ftood in their Temple of Efculapius. It was 
Myron’s Matter-piece, and to eternife his Me- 
mory he had engraved his Name on one of its 
Thighs in fmall Characters ; which was ven- 
turing to do what was then abfolutely prohibited: 
LA Circumftance that] muft have enhanced the 
Value of it to the Curious. There was a Hercu- 
Jes in this Gallery by the fame famous Arrtift. 
Verres had taken it from C. Heius at Meffina, 
whofe Houfhold Gods were the greateft Rarities 
in that fplendid richly adorned City. From 
hence likewife came his Cupid by. Praxiteles, 
Fellow to that celebrated one, which fo many 
travelled to 7he/pie on purpofe to fee. The one 
which Verres brought to Rome had been there 
before. 

“« By chefe Deities were placed Canephora, which 
bore fo great a Part in the Pomp of certain an- 
cient Feftivals, At Athens young Girls richly 
arrayed, who marched in the folemn Proceffions, 
carrying, Bafkets on their Heads filled with Pre- 
fents devoted to the Gods, were called Canephore. 
Such were thefe Figures: and their Beauty fully 
anfwered to the high Reputation of Polyeletes, 
whofe Workmanfhip they were. 

“¢ Let us now caft our Eyes upon the 4réfteus, 
the Peon, and the Zexes. The Ariffeus was 
brought from Syracufe, where he was worfhipped 
in the fame Temple with Bacchus. He was a 
Demi-god, Son to Apollo by the Nymph Cyrene. 
His Statue was in the Form of a young Shep- 
herd, his Employments having been wholly ruf- 
* tic.--- He tauzht Men the Ufe of Milk, Honey, 
and Oil. The Peo or Pean came from the 





fame City, but from a Temple dedicated to 
E/calapias, with whom he there fhared divine 
Honours. He was Phyfician to the Gods, and 
the happieft of all Phsiicians, This auftere ['i- 
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“© pure made an admirable Contraft to that of 
“  Avifteus,——-As for Tenes 1t came from a greater 
& Diftance. Verres had laid Hands on it at Texedos. 
t This Statue had formerly thade a Journey to 
*¢ Rome, and was then placed in the Ccmitia, but 
&¢ ic had been reftored to that City, for the Founder 
€ of which Zenes paffed, and whete he was wor- 
« fhipped as their tutelar God. Some Anti- 
 quarians Matter themfelves to have found the Head 
of this Zenes upon a Medal of Tenedos, join’d to 
© that of his Step-mother or Sifter. 

«© Bur if this Head on the Coins of Tenedos be 
doubtful, chat of Sappho on thofe of Mitylene 
ss her Country is not. For fingular Merit as a 
s¢ Poetefs had rendered her a Sort of Goddefs. And 
«© among the Divinities of every Kind which adorned 
the Gallery of Verres, none was more admired 
than a brafs Statue of Sappho, by the celebrated 
Statuary Silanion. Nothing could be more per- 
“ feét. Verres had robbed the Prytaneum at Syra- 
-  ¢ufe of this wonderful Piece. 

— “ Thefe were the principal Statues which 

Cicero found in the Gallery of Verres, when he 

went in Quality of his Accufer to feize his Pa- 

pers. But Verres was pofiefied of a great many 

more, Scio, Samos, A/pendum, Perga, Sicily ; 

« the whole World was pillaged by him.—Verres 

«* had depofited feveral Scatues with his Friends, and 

he had made Prefents to his Protectors to a great 

«© Value. Witnefs the Spbinw he gave to Hortenjius, 

“© —— of Corinthian Brals. Hortenfius was fo fond 

of it, that it was carried along with him where- 

ever he went. He could not want it one Mo- 

ment out of his Sight; and hence we may judge 

of its fingular Beauty. ——But the rareft Piece in 

“© this Collection, for it was Unick, and Verres 

*¢ only fhewed it to particular Favourites, was the 

“ Statue of a Player on the Lyre. 
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«s Let us take a View of fome other Curiofities in 
the Gallery of Verres, which were not the leaft 
precious Part of this Treafure. I put in this 
Rank feveral little Victories, fuch as we fee upon 
the Medals in the Hands of the Divinities, And 
among others there was a very fine one which 
Verres had taken out of the Hand of a capital 
Statue of Ceres at Enna. There were fome of 
Ivory. Verres got them in an ancient Temple of 
Funo upon the Promontory of Malta. It is pro- 
bably the fame ‘funo we fee on the Punic Medals 
of that Ifland. 
«cs A large Vafe adorned a fplendid Citron-table. 
It was the Workmanfhip of Boethus a Carthagi- 
nian Artift.— He excelled in working on Silver, 
whence it is probable this Vafe was of that Metal. 
—— But tho’ this Vafe was very fine, yet that 





«< juft by it was much more fo, being one precious 


Stone adorned with the moft curious Workman- 
fhip. This Piece came from the Ea/t, and fell 
into Verres’s Hands, with the rich Candleftick 
we fhall mention aftetwards, 

“ There was not a Houfein Sicily of any Fafhi- 
on, — which had not a Service of Silver Plate 
for the Worfhip of its Houfhold-Gods, confift- 
ing cf Patera’s of all Sorts and Sizes, and other 
religious Utenlils for Offerings, Libations, and 


‘ pertuming with Incenfe and other facred Rites. 


And all thefe were more valuable for their Work- 
manfhip than for their Metal.——Verres, affifted 
by two Greeks, the one a Painter, the other a 
Statuary, who had pur themlelves under his Pro- 
te€tion, upon flying their Country for infamous 
Crimes, had chofen out of thofe Treafures what- 
ever feemed fitteft co enrich and adorn his Gallery. 
Oval Cups, with Figures emboffed, or of curi- 
ous inlaid Work, Corinthian Vafes placed on 
Marble Tables, fupported by three Feet in the 

© Form 
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« Form of Tripods, and called on that Accoun 






Menfe. Deiphice.—— 
«© One ot Verres’s Curiofity muft have fomething 
of every kind. And accordingly there were in 
this Gallery Coats of Mail, Helmets, and Breaft- 
plates of Corinthian Brats, nicely carved. Large 
Urns of the farie Metal, and no lefs curioufly 
wrought; Elephants Teeth of an incredible Size, 
= which were Infcriptions in Punic Charaéters, 
bearing that Mafiniffa had fent them back to the 
Temple of Fuxo at Maita, whence the Com- 
man ler of his Fleet had carried them off. . 
There was every thing in this Gallery, even to 
ie very Trappings and Equipage of a Horfe 
that belonged to King Hiero#; near to which 
were upon two Pe: deftals two little Horfes of Sil- 
ver, highly efteemed by the Curious. 
‘© The Antique hath a Merit independent of the 
Materials, Good Tafte in Workmanfhip and 
Antiquity makes its principal Value. The gold- 
en Vafes, of which Verres had a great Quéntity, 
were modern, but he had made them as beauti- 
ful and eftimable as moft antique ones. For Ke 
had eftablifhed at Sjracau/e, in the ancient Palace 
of the Kings, 4 Laboratory with all its Utenfils, 
in which a great Number of excellent Artifts for 
Defign and ornamenting Vafes, worked for him 
eight Months, and that in Gold only. 
“ The Excellence ot thofe Artifts confitted i 
thei: elegant Tafle of Defign, and in adjitting 
antique Ornaments to modern Vafes with juch 
Dexterity, that one would have thought they had 
been originally made for them, 
«© The Tapeftries flood out ftiff with Gold: A 
Picce of Luxury that came from talus King of 
Pergamus. And his other Moveables were no- 
thing inferior to them tn Riches, Yyrian Purpie 
fhone from every Corner. Verres all che time of 
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his Government, had kept Manufaéturies at work 
in the beft Towns in Sicily and Malta, to make 
magnificent Furniture for him, - | 
“¢ We cannot find out, who thofe feven and twen- 
ty Kings or Tyrants of Sicily were, whofe Por- 
traits Verres {tole from the Temple of Minerva 
in Syracaufe, and put up in his Gallery. Among 





* other ancient Piétures of which he had robbed the 


fame Temple, there was one reprefenting a Ca- 
valry-Battle of Azathocbs, that Tyrant of Siciy, 
who raifed himfelf from a Citizen of the lowett 
Rank, to the Soveraignty of his Country. 

‘© The Porch of Verres’s Gallery was richly em- 
bellifhed with hiftoricaf Paintings, the Spoils of 
the Temple of Minerva at Syracaufe, the mott 
beautiful fumptuous Temple in the World.— 
In the Middle was a truly wonderful Gorgon’s 
Head, and round it were fculptured in Ivory va- 
rious Fables, to a Degree of Beauty and Perfec- 
tion beyond Expreffion. —- 

«¢ Verres had taken fromthe Gates of this Tem- 
plea vaft Number of large Nails, the Heads of 
which wereof Gold, and had adorned the Ports 
of his Gallery with them. There was a fine Sta- 
tue at each Side of the Gate. They were brought 
from the Temple of Fano at Samos. And they 
were probably the Work of Theodorus the Sami- 
an, who was both Statuary and Painter, 
‘© This Gallery was enlighted by feveral magni- 





« ficent Brafs Luftres, but principally by a Candle- 


ftick of truly marvellous Workmanfhip, which 
two Eaftern Princes had deftined for the Temple 
of Fupiter Capitolinus at Rome. This Temple ha- 
ving been deitroyed by Lightning, Quintus Catu- 
Jus rebuilt it with fuperior Magnificence. And 
the two Princes only waited till the Temple was 
quite finifhed to confecrate their Gift. But in 
the mean-time, he who had the Cuftody of the 

.~ : ‘© Luftre, 
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«¢ Luftre, happening to pafs through-Sicily in his 
<< return to, Commagene in Syria, Verres, who com- 
«s manded Sicily, heard of it, procured a Sight of 
¢¢ it, borrowed it and kept it. 

Mr. Fraguier ends the Differtation, from which 
Ihave extraéted thefe Paffages, with obviating any 
Doubt that might arife in his Auditors of the Juft- 
nefs of his Reprefentations. They might hardly be- 
lieve the Furniture of Verres’s Gallery fo exquifite- 
ly fine as he defcribes it. But to fatisfy us that he does 
not exaggerate, he wouid have us confider, firft, 
That there is no Reafon to queftion the Delicacy of 
thofe Pieces, which were the Workmanhhip of fuch 
celebrated Artifts as Myron, Boethus, Praxiteles, Si- 
Janion, and Polycletes. And as for the others, con- 
cerning the Beauty of which we have only Cicero’s 
Word, it is unreafonable to fuppofe, he would ven- 
ture on a falfe Account of fuch things as every Ro- 
man might judge of with his own Eyes. Nor was 
this illuftrious Orator in the leaft unqualified, as he 
abundantly fhews from hisown Writings, to form 
the moft nice and accurate Judgment with refpect to 
Performances of this Nature. 

M. Boinpin’s Difcourfe on the Masks and 
Hasirs ufed on ancient Theatres, tho’ very cu- 
rious in its Kind, is on a Subject far lefs agreeable 
than that of the foregoing Differtation of M. Fra- 
guier. Nay, in truth, the Mafks which he {peaks 
of, were generally ugly, and many of them per- 
ie€tly fhocking Things; I mean to our Imagina- 
tion. The Perfons exhibited by them on the Print 
prefixed to this Piece, make fuch an Appearance. 
as would greatly difguft, if not terrify a modern 
Audience. 

M. Boindin obferyes, the Topic he has under- 
taken is new: * No Perfon having hitherto han- 
*¢ dled it accurately, and to the Bottom. For 
‘“‘ many have mentioned Mafks in general, tran- 

| “© fiently 
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s¢ fiently and fuperficially ; but none hath fo tho- 
«¢ roughly examined the Matter as to fet it in a due 
«© Light, and give us a connected Syftem of this 
¢ Part of Antiquity. | 
All we have left us, he fays, by the Ancients 
on this Head, in contained in two Chapters of P-l- 
Jax, the 18th and rgth of his fourth Book. But 
what he fays of Mafks and Theatrical Habits, noe 
being fufficient to give us an adequate Notion of 
them, he here endeavours to fupply what is wanting 
in his Account, by laying before us all he has been 
able to colleé&t upon the Subject from other ancient 
Authors.— And he promifes to advance nothing 
for which Proofs are not brought from ancient thea- 
trical Pieces, | 
‘¢ As the Ancients had in general three different 
Sorts of fcenical Decorations, for their three dif- 
ferent Kinds of Plays, comic, tragic, and fati- 
¢¢ ric, it was but natural for them to have likewife 
«¢ different Habits and Mafks for their Actors of 
thefe three Characters. —— Nay, they had a fourth 
Kind for their Muficians and Dancers; and a 
Model of them is yet to be feen on the Reverfe 
of a Medal of Nero, on which he is reprefented 
in a theatrical Habit, with a Lyre in his Hand, 
ss —. So that the Ancients had in general theatri- 
<¢ cal Habits and Mafks of four Kinds, fuited to 
«< their comic, tragic, fatiric, and orcheftric Re- 
‘«¢ prefentations, and fo different from one another 
<< in Form and Charaéter, that the fame Actors 
‘© appeared not only different Men, but Men of a 
different Species, according to the Genius of the. 
Piece they reprefented, —— | 
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+ There feems to be fomething very like a Contradiétion 
between this and the preceding Period: If all that is left us by 
the Ancients on this Head be contained in two Chapters of Pols 
lux, how fhall M. Boindin be able to fupply his Defects, in rela- 
tion te it, from other ancient Authors? 
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Of the Comic Kind. 
“© Though the Habits, in Comedy, for Inftance, 
were not different from thofeinordinary Ufe; and 
tho’ the Mafksufed inthe ancient Comedy pertectly 
refembled the Perfons reprefented ; yet in the middle 
Comedy they became very different from what they 
had formerly been ; and in the new Comedy there 
is not the leaft Veltige remaining of their firft 
Form. The Law by which it js prohibited to 
mark out particular Perfons to View upon the 
Stage, forced them to invent fuch ridiculous, ab- 
furd Mafks, as could not be accufed of bearing 
the fmalleft Likenefs to any humrn Face. 





Of the Tragic Kind. 
«¢ This was carried further in Tragedy, but for 
another Reafon. All the Aétors had a gigantic 
Air: The enormous Size of their Mafks, toge- 
ther with the exceffive Height of their Bufkins, 
and their huge adventitious Bellies, made fuch an 
uncouth Combination of artificial Members, that 
the Jong training Habits peculiar to them, were 
really neceffary to cover it. And all this took its 
Rife from a prevailing Notion, that all the Heroes 
of Antiquity, Zydezs alone excepted, were of a 
preternatural Bulk and Stature. | 


Of the Satyrice Kind. 
«© Now to this Mifapprehenfion of the Grandure 
of Heroes, in the ancient Times, were joined 
all the other Abfurdities of Fable on the fatyric 
Pieces: For in thefe appeared not only Giants 
and Men of monftrous Forms, —~ but likewife 
Silenus’s, Faunus’s, and Satyrs. ——— By confe- 
quence the Habits and Mafks ufed in them muft 
have been of a very particular Sort, and quite 
different from all others; but befides the generat 
| ‘6 Diiterence 
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«¢ Difference between the Mafks and Habits, for 
‘¢ Reprefentations of the various Kinds which ‘have 
‘© been mentioned, there muft have been a ver 
“© great Diverfity belonging to each different Spe- 
“ cies of them, to diftineuifh different Ages, Sexes, 
« and Charaéters of Perfonages, 

Of this Variety M. Boindin gives an Account 
in the Sequel of this Difcourfe ; premiling fome- 
thing of Mafks in general (I mean thofe only of the 
Theatre) and begins by inquiring into their Origin, 
Forms, and Ufes. Here is an Abjtract, containing 
the Subftance of what he has {aid in reterence to this 
Point. , 

‘© Theatrical Mafks came into Ufe in the Time 
“ of Aychylus , that is, about the zoth Olympiad. 
“© They were a fort of Head-pieces that covered the 
‘© whole Head, and reprefented not only the Fez- 
“© tures of a Face, but the Beard, Ears, Hair, aad 
“* even all the Ornaments in a Woman’s Head- 
°° drefs. We muft not however imagine, that 
“© they had always the fame Form ; for it is certain 
‘s they were very gradually brought to their Per- 
¢ fection. All Writers agree, that at firft they 
“¢ were very imperfect. Ac firft the Actors only 
difguifed themielves by bedaubing their Faces 
with the Lees of Wine. They continued af- 
‘¢ terwards to make a fort of Mafks with the Leaves 
‘© of the Arcion. In fine, after Dramatic Poetry 
‘¢ was become compleat in all its Parts, the Necet- 
‘© fity the Actors found of imagining fome Way of 
© changing their Figure and Mien in an Inftant, 
<¢ in order to reprefent Perfonages of different Ages 
‘and Characters, put them on conttiving the 
«© Mafks we are now {peaking of. 

« We cannot preciiely determine by whom this 
“© Kind of Mafks was invented ; yet the Names of 
‘¢ thofe are preferved to us, who firft introduced 
*¢ any particular Kind — upon the 1 — 
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‘¢ It was, for Inftance, as Suidas informs us, the 
“© Poet Phrynicus who firft brought a female Mafk 
‘© into Ule; and Neopbron of Sicyon firft introduced 
*¢ one for that Kind of Domeftic among the An- 
*¢ cients, who was charged with the Care of their 
© Children. It was A/chylus who firft dared to 
*¢ bring upon the Stage drunken Perfonages in his 
* xalepo.: And it was an Actor of Megara, 
“© called Maifon, who invented the comic Mafks 
“ fora Valet and a Cook. —— AE /chylus introduced 
*¢ the Ufe of hideous frightful Mafks in his Eume- 
© mides ; but it was Euripides who firft adventured 
‘< to add Serpents to them. Mafks were not al- 
“© ways made of the fame Materials. ‘Fhe firtt 
«¢ were of the Barks of Trees. — Afterwards fome 
¢< were made of Leather lined with Linen or fome 
‘< Stuff. But thefe Mafks being eafily fpoiled, 
«< they cameat laft to make them wholly of Wood, 
«sand they were formed by Sculptors according to 
«© the Ideas of the Poet. 

This is the Sum of what M. Boindin has been 
able to difcover concerning the Origin of Mafks, 
and their Make in general. But in order to know 
their Ufe or Neceflity, we are to confider the difle- 
rent Sorts of them in particular. This is a Matter 
about which he lets us know it is not eafy to gain 
entire Satis‘action. I have here fet down fome 
Paffages of what he has faid relating thereto. 

‘© Pol ux only diftinguifhes three Sorts, the co- 
‘© mic, tragic, and fatyric ; and in his Defcription 
“© he gives co each Kind as much Deformity as it 
“© was poffibly fufceptible of.——- But there being 
** upon very ancient Monuments, Mafks of 2 quite 
‘© oppohite Form and Character, that is to fay, 
‘© which have natural and agreeable Faces, and 
“© nothing like that large gaping Mouth which ren- 
“« ders others {fo frightful, the Learned are very 
«< much divided to what Clafs we fhould refer 
“© them. 
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them. Some imagine them to be Mafks of the 
ancient Comedy. — But as there mutt have been 
fome Opening in the firft Mafks, to give Vent 
to the Voice of the Actors, and thefe in Queftion 
have none; there feems to be no Ground for 
this Opinion, Others, ftruck by this Particula- 
rity, have fancied they are not Mafks, but Re- 
prefentations of real Heads, being pertuaded 
there were no theatrical Mafks without an open 
Mouth. But this is the very Thing in Queftion ; 
and befides, thefe Heads have this diftinguifhing 
Characteriftick of Mafks, the having no Neck. 
—— There is a third Sentiment about them, 
which allows them to be Mafks, but will not al- 
low them to be antique; becaufe they have not 
the Character they imagine effential to theatrical 
Mafks, namely, the wide opening Mouths they 
fee in others, But — fince the Bafs-reliefs and 
engraved Stones upon which thefe Mafks are 
found, have all the Marks of the beft Antiqui- 
ty, this Opinion appears to be no better founded 
than the two former. 

«© But if we reflect on the one hand, that fome 
Authors {peak of a fourth Sort of Mafks, —~ 
thofe of the Dancers; and if we confider, on 
the other hand, that in fuch Mafks there was no 
Occafion for that large Overture which rendered 
the others fo deformed, —there is Caufe to think 
the Mafks in Queftion were of this fourth Kind. 
‘© There is a Paflage of Lucian, quoted by 
M. Boindin, which, as he apprehends, leaves not 


; the leaft room to doubt of this Marter, It is in 


his Dialogue on Dancing, where, after having 
{fpoken of the Uglinefs of other Mafks, and of 
that wide Mouth in particular common to them 
all, he tells us, that thofe of the Dancers were 
of a quite dilferent Make, and had none of 
thefe Deformities. ——It is therefore unqueftion- 
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this Subject, 
| worthy of the Reader’s Attention, which | have 
not Room to give any Specimen of. 
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ably to this Clafs, that we muft refer the Mafks 
now under our Confideration. And we can no 
longer doubt, that there was, befides the three 
Kinds mentioned by Pollux, a fourth, which 
they called Orcheffric, and fometimes mute 
Mafks. 

« But this is not the only Omiffion Pol/ux may 
be reproached with upon the Subjeét of Mafks. 
[Even of thofe which he mentions, there are three 
Sorts he hath not diftinguifhed, which had how- 
ever their different Denominations, wpocw7retor, 
wopuorunaer, yoryoraor, For though thofe 
Names were in Procefs of Time ufed to fignify, 
promifcuoufly, all Sorts of Mafks, yet it is pro- 
bable that the Greeks firft employed them to dif- 
tinguifh three different Kinds, 
‘¢ The firft and more common Sort were thofe 
which reprefented real Life, and they were pro- 
perly denominated zrpocw2reor. The two other 
Sorts were not fo common; and hence it was 
that the Term mpoowaeor being more ufed, be- 
came the general Name for them all. Cne 
Sort reprefented the Shades; and being frequently 
employed in Tragedy, and having fomething 
frightful in their Appearance, the Grecks called 
them popugauxeor. The laft Kind were con- 
trived on purpole to terrify, and only reprefented 
horrible Figures, iuch as Gorgons and Furies ; 
when they had the Name of 9 ofyoreior. 
‘There are feveral other Particulars relating to 
in the Sequel of this Differtation, 
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Bernethy (Mr. John) Specimens of bis Di/- 

courfes on the Being and Natural Perfectiens 

of God, 350—371 

Actors (on the Roman Stage) fome Particulars coi 
cerning them, 409 
Ammianus Marcellinus, fome Particulars in relation 
to him, 132 
Ancients (Philofopbers and Legiflators) an Attempt 
to prove their Belief of future Rewards and Punifh- 


ments, 282 
Anthony, az Account of him, as an Orator, 269 
Apion, a few Particulars relating to him, 118 
Apollo, bis Statue defcribed, 446 
Arifteus, an Account of him, 447 
Arts (polite) when firft cultivated by the Romans, 444. 
Atheifm, az Inflance of its Abfurdity, 360 
Aurelius Victor, a fhort Account of bin, 122 

C 
.-* (Julius) bis Charadler, asa Writer, 123 
Camera Obfcura, the Advaiitages of tnis de- 
lightful Inffrument, 208—215. Cautions'o be ob- 

ferved in the Coujiruction and Ujiig of i, 209 
Canephore, az Account of them, 447 
Cardan, fome Reflections on oi, 35 
Caffini (Mr.) a Syuopfis of bis Elements of Ajtreno- 

My, 179 
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Cato, mentioned as an Orator, 268 
Ceres, two Statues of ber defcribed, 446 
Cicero, fome Particulars relating to bimas anOrator,272 
Cities (devoted) the Law relating to them explained, 
150—155 

Clement (of Alexandria) the Books of Scripture own’d 
or not received by him, 222. A critical Inquiry re- 
lating to bis Treatment of the earlief ecclefiaffical 
Writings, Canonical and Apocryphal, ibid. His 
Notion of the Sibyls and Sibylline Verfes, 224 
Cohefion (of the Particles of Bodies) Confiderations 
thereon, 248 
Coins (Roman) an Account of them, 400 
Conflagration (of the Earth) defcribed, 65. The 
Grounds whereon our Expectation of this tremend- 


ous Event is founded, 70—73 
Cotta, bis Style commended, 271 
Craflus, a2 Charaéter of bis Eloquence, 270 
Criticifm, fome Reflections thereupon, 442 
Ctefias, fome Particulars concerning him, Ii 
Cyropzdia (of Xenophon) a Differration thereupon, 

: 327—350 

D 
DD (the Doétrine of) explanatory of the Syf- 
tem of the Un.ver/e, 361 
Demetrius Phalareus, recorded as the Corruptor of 

the Greek Eloquence, 267 
Devil, Objedtions againft bis Exiftiuce, with their 

Anfwers, 425—429 
Diana (of Segefta) defcribed, 445 
Diodorus Siculus, an Account of bim, and his Hi- - 

fiory, — 114 
Dionyfius Halicarnaffeus, bis Memoirs, with the 
Charatter of his Writings, 116 
Dinarchus, mentioned as an Orator, 266 


Fagles 
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E 
R28 (Roman) the Veneration in which they 
were held, 406 
Earth (the) Tokens of its ruinous Condition, 48 
Epicurus, bis Charaéer, | 32 
Epiftle (to rhe Hebrews) a Teftimony of its being 
wrote by St.Paul, 221 


Eternity (of God) demonffrated, 362—366, The 
moft proper Conception we can form of it, 364. 
Inferences from it, 367—37% 

Eutropius, mentioned, 133 

‘ ’ EF 


HALL (of Mankind) Proofs of it, 48—60 

& Forbes (Dr.) an Account of his Colleétion of 
State Papers, | 12—25 

Force (projeétile, of the Planets) confidered, 256 

Freethinker (The Chriftian) a fhort View of a 
Treatife fo entitled, 26—37 

Freethinkers, di/paraged, 36 

Freethinking, the Nonjenfe of it, 28,29. ts Ln- 
confiftency, 29—32 7 


toe (Roman) divers Particulars relating 


to them, 413 
Gorboduc, Remarks on fome Juppofed Errors of a 
late Edition of it, 2—12 


Gofpel, an Inquiry whether it has difcovered any new 
Doétrine of Morality, which Reafon does not dic- 
tate, 193 

——— Of St.Mark, the Occafion of its being writ- 
ten, 220. Its Authority own’d by St. Clement of 
Alexandria, ibid. | 

Gravitation (of Bodies to the Center of the Earth) 
the Reafons of it afigned, 239. (Of the Planets 
towards their Centers) the Cause of it invefligated, 

250. 
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250. Proved to be the Effect of Defign, 257. 
Not the Aétion of Matter, ioid. But of an im- 
material Caufe, 258. 


H 


oy ater, theiy moral Principles before the Time 

of our Saviour, 189—193. TheWay where- 
by they acquired them fet forth, 197—201. 

Herodotus, a brief Account of bim, 104. The fu- 
perior Merit of his Hiftory, 107. 

Hiftory, its primitive State among the Romans, 322, 


122 
Hyperides, his Style commended, 265. His unhappy 
Cataftropke, 266. 
I 


Noculation, ibe Chinefe and Turkifh Methods 
thereof, 309. Two Queries relating to this O- 
peration, 310. 

Intelligence (of the fupreme Being) argued from the 
animal Life, 351 —356. From the intelleétual 
Powers of the buman Nature, ibid. 

Johnfon (Samuel) an Account of his Sermons, 61-78 

Jofephus, an Account of him and bis Writings, 118 


If{zeus, fome Particulars relating to him, 265 

Hiocrates, an Account of bim, 262 

Jupiter Ourios, mentioned, | 444 

Juttin, bis Character, as a Writer, 132 
L 

: féhus, an Inftance of his Integrity 269 


La Motte (Dr, Charles) bis Differtations, on 

St, Paul’s Appeal to Cefar, 79—96: On the 
Name of Chreftus 7 Suetonius, 313— 327. 

‘Lardner (Mr. Nathaniel) an Account of the fecond 

Part of the fecond Volume of his Credibility of 

the Gofpel-Hiftory, 219—234. His Opinion 

concern- 
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concerning the fuppofitious Writings of the fecond 
Century, 231. And of the Sibylline Oracles, 233 
Latium (the Right of ) an Iiluftration of it, 398 


Livy, an Account of him and bis Writings, 124 
Logarithms, a Synop/is of Mr. Martin’s Treatife 
concerning them, 429—-433 
Lucian, his Mi/reprefentation of the Jews and Chri- 
itians, 325 
Lucius Florus, briefly chara‘terifed, 131 


Lucretius, tie dAimand Purport of bis Writings, 28, 
His Charaéler, 34. 
Lycurgus, an excellent Orator and Magijtrate, 265 
Lyfias, characteri/ed, 261 
M 


R A AN, dis original State and Circumftances, 46 
1% : Pct ale 
4V¥4 Matho, a Synopfis of the firft Volume of a 
Work fo entitled, 213—259. Specimens of the 
Author's Style and Reafoning, 239—259. 
Matter, Activity afcribed toit, 417. In what Senje 
it is faid to be inaétive, ibid. Why deemed lifeie/s, 


4.19. 
Maced? Dr.) bis Library celebrated, 440 
Mercury, Verres’s Statue of bim mentioned, 446 
Microlcopes, the beft fort of them fpecified, 215 
Mind (human) a Plan towards a compleat Theory 
of it, 173—189 
Mulick (9f the ancient Romans) the Nature ofit, 409 
O 


Ratory, its priftine State among the Greeks, 259. 

The golden Age of it afigned, 266. The Canje 

of its Declenfion, ibid. J/ts Revival in fome of the 

ancient Fathers, 267. Its Condition in the early 

Times of the Romans, 268. The fecond Period of 

it amoitz that People, 269. Its bigheft Elevation, 
271. Its Declenfion, 273. 

Opticks, a noble and delightful Science, 202. An 

Account of Mr, Martin’s Treati/e thereon, 204-207. 
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Pp 
Amela, an Account of a fort of Novel under 
that Title, 433 
Paterculus, charaéterifed, as an Author, 127 
Paul (St,) an Inflance of bis Policy, 324 
Peon, an Account of bim, 447 


Perceptions, Con/fi derations relating to them, 418 
Pericles, zhe first Improver of Eloquence among the 


Greeks, — 260 
Perronet, au Abjtract of his Inquiries,  416—418 
Petronius Arbiter, 4is Character, 34 
Philo, briefly mentioned, 118 
Planets, the Caufes of their Revolution inveftigated, 

250—25 
Pliny (the Younger) bis Memoirs and Cberatior, 
274—281 


Plutarch, @ Charaéter of bim and of his Works, 120 
Polybius, an Account of bim and bis Writings, 111 
Prefectus Preetorio, the Funttions and er 
of that Officer, 
Precedency (of the Irifh Peers in England) di; ame 
157—16 
Prieftcraft, its Definition, 26. Its Origin, , i 


Ueries, relating to Mazxkind, as a fallen reco- 

verable Creature, 43—46. 4 Refolution of 

the firSt of them, 48 — 60 
R 


ing us ‘to God, 39 
Refurreétion (of the Body) proved to be the Epocha 
of the perfett Happine/s of good Men, 73—78 
Revelation, fome Reflections relating thereto, 40. 
OljeStions to it, with their refpective Confutations, 
agg7"'55 

Revenue (of the Roman State) /pecified, 403 
Rollin (M4.) an dbjirad of bis Memoirs of the au- 


clrent 


} Baton, J fome Reflections on its Ufefulne/s in lead- 
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cient Fiiftorians, 104—133. Of the ancient Ora- 
tors, 259—281 

Romans, an Account of their Manners and Cuftoms, 
371. Their ancient Polity, 372. Their diffe- 
rent Orders and Degrees, 373~375. Their 
Cuftoms with re/pett to Names, 376. Their Me- 
thods of Writing, 377. Their Habits at feveral 
Times, 378. The Struéture and Furniture of their 
Houfes, in the earlier and later Ages, 379. Their 
Abilities in Sculpture and Statuary, 382. Their 
Chronology, 383. Their Meafures and Weights, 
384. Their [mmunities, 390. Their Nuptial 
Ceremonies, 392. Their Form of Government 
during an Interregnum, 295. Their Funeral Ce- 
TEMONIES, 410. 


S 
oo (human) falfly attributed to the Jewith 
.) Di/penfation, 140—150 
Salluft, bis Character, 123 
Sappho, a Statue of ber celebrated, 448 


Seneca, cenfured as the Depraver of the Roman Elo- 


quence, 273 
Serapion (Bifhop of Antioch) a confideralle Vork of 
bis mentioned, 225, Lhree Remarks on a hrag- 
ment of it, ibid. 
Slaves, the Roman Laws and Pragiice relating to 


Small-pox, an Account of Dr. Hillary’s Praética? 
Effay thereon, 2938—211 


unknown to the Ancients, 299. Indigenous 
to Arabia, ibid. 4 brief Juquiry into its Origin, 
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Soul, an Objection against its Immateriality, 421. 
Anfwered, ibid. A Difficulty relating to this 
Point removed, 422. 
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| 424. 
Subftance (immaterial) how to acquire an Idea of it, 
417 
Suetonius, Some Circumflances of bis Life, 131. A 
Character of his Writings, ibid. 
Sulpitius, mentioned as an Orator, 271 
Sun (the) one Reafon for tts vast Magnitude, 255. 
An unverfal Argument, proving it to be the Center 
of our Syfiem, 255. 
Superftition, ifs Definition, 26. Its Derivation, 27 
Sykes (Dr.) an Abftrait of Part of bis Conneétion of 
Natural and Revealed Religion, 133 —156. 189 
eet _ —201 
Acitus, a2 Account of bim, as an Hifforian, 
128.- Branded as a Blunderer, 326 
Talbot (Lord) an Introduéiion to his Life, 97—103 
Tenes, his Statue mentioned, 448 
Tertullian, divers Paffages relating to him, 226-— 
231. The Valuablenefs of bis Teflimony to the 
Scriptures of the New Teftament, 230 
Thinking, tbe genuine Ends of it fpecified, 27 
Thucydides, a fhort Account of bim, 105. A Com- 


parifon between him and Herodotus, 107 
Turnbull (Dr.) an Account of bis Tranflation of three 
Differtations, +] 440 


L Nchangeablenels (of God) demonftrated, 366 
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